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Archbishop Dowling School, Minneapolis, Minn.; J. V. Vanderbilt, architect Lower Columbia Junior College, Longview, Wash.; Wolff & Phillips, architects 


Build Better, Safer Schools with 
Architectural Concrete 


These photos show the possibilities architectural 
concrete offers the architect in designing schools 
of any size or type. This versatile structural mate- 
Frayser High School, Frayser, Tenn.; Anker F. Hansen, architect rial has great strength, provides maximum pro- 
tection for students and teachers against violent 
storms, quakes, explosions, atomic blasts and fire. 


Architectural concrete also offers architects 
greater freedom in translating the ideas and wishes 
of school board members, teachers and parents 
into functional and attractive structures, combin- 


ing beauty with overall durability and economy. 


Schools in architectural concrete are moderate 
in first cost, require little maintenance and give 
years of long service. Result: low annual cost. 


For more information on architectural concrete 
schools, write for a free copy of “Concrete in 
Schools,” distributed only in the U.S. and Canada. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
111 West Washington Street, Chicago 2, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
and concrete . . . through scientific research and engineering field work. 


South Downs Elementary School, Baton Rouge, La.; Bodman®& M urrell, architects 


Valley Station High School, Valley Station, Ky. Fred J. Hartstern, architect Ocean View School, Ocean View, Va. Vernon A. Moore Associates, archilects 
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Make Military Orientation a 
part of your Student Counseling 


Wir TODAY'S SENIORS facing the prospect 
of military service, leading educators have 

come to realize the importance of military 
orientation at the high school level. By informing 
students about their Army opportunities, teachers 
are preparing them for a successful adjustment 

to service—an adjustment that will make 

their Army career a rewarding experience. 


To help you fulfill the added obligation of 
preparing your seniors for a military as well 
as a civilian life, the Army has developed 
various pieces of informational literature for 
your use. These booklets will help you point up the 
fact that the Army wants every young man and 
woman, at least to graduate from high school before Available tor showing to Students 
considering enlistment. They will show you how 
~ “ or School Community Groups 

graduates may choose their Army vocational 
training from over 150 technical courses. They 
also explain other Army programs that emphasize which portrays problems of high school youths 

a : j about to enter service and advice given them 
further education, travel, psychological maturity by their counselor) may be obtained free of 
and character development. charge by contacting nearest Army Recruiting 


You may get copies of these booklets to aid you Station or by writing to: 

in offering your seniors the guidance they need * *«  * 

by telephoning your local Army Recruiting ES nae rr eg 
Station or by clipping and mailing the coupon DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


below. In doing so, you will be helping both your WASHINGTON 285, D. c. 
students and your country. Attn: AGSN-P 


Prepare Through Education (16 minute film 





THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Department of the Army, Washington 25, D. C. 
Attn: AGSN-P 
Please send me the booklets I have checked. I understand that I also can 
get additional booklets for my students by writing to the above address. 


[_] Helping Youth Face the [_] Reserved For You 
Facts of Military Life (Student booklet describing Army 
(Teacher's pamphlet) job training opportunities) 

C] This Is How It Is It's Your Decision 


(Student booklet (Student booklet describing ways 
describing Army life) to fulfill military obligations) 
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TEACHERS SPEAK UP 


For HS English Attainments, Let's Have 
Help as Well as Hope from the Colleges 


College and university professors re- 
cently have been more than usually con- 
cerned about the English attainments of 
freshmen entering their schools. Quite 
customarily, a good deal of criticism has 
been aimed in the direction of the high 
schools. 

University of Illinois 
exceptionally vocal in this discussion, par- 
ticularly at state and national meetings and 
in statements to the press. 

At a meeting of the Modern Language 
Association in Chicago, according to an 
Associated Press dispatch dated Dec. 27, 
1955, Dr. Arnold Hartoch of the foreign 
languages department and Dr. Gordon 
Ray, head of the U. of I. English depart- 
ment, emphasized their opinion that high 
schools are turning out graduates with in- 
adequate English ability. 

Dr. Ray, as quoted by the AP, made the 
following statement: “We hope the high 
schools will adjust their programs to meet 
the needs of students coming to the uni- 


men have been 


versity.” 

In the light of Dr. Ray’s statement, 
of similar expressions by other U. of 1. fac- 
ulty members, our experience in this area 
of teaching may be of interest. 

In 1954-55, Sullivan High School insti- 
tuted a course, the aim of which was to 
give directed, intensive practice in compo- 
sition to those seniors who were college- 


and 


bound. 

As teacher of this class, I attempted to 
learn in what areas of composition help 
was most needed. I wrote to the English 
department of every school which the 
students in the class were considering at- 
tending. A copy of the letter sent them is 
enclosed with this letter. 

Fourteen colleges and universities in six 
states were asked for information and ad- 
vice. They ranged from the church-affili- 
ated school to the state school, from small 
college to large university, and from lib- 
eral arts to professional and technical in- 
stitutions. 

Replies which came were helpful and 
courteous, and showed considerable time 
and thought given to answering the ques- 
tions asked. Furthermore, many depart- 
ments sent helpful materials, offered time 
for conferences, and expressed a_ willing- 


ness te additional information 


prov ide 
upon request. 

The University of Illinois English de- 
partment was one of only two which did 
not send a reply of any kind whatsoever, 
not even a letter regretting their inability 
to help because they were too busy teach- 
ing English Zero, the remedial course. The 
other was Southern Illinois University. 

We were definitely making an attempt 
to do what Dr. Ray hoped: “adjust . 
programs to meet the needs of students 
coming to the University.” Was it asking 
too much to expect a little help as well as 
a lot of hope—or at the very least the 
courtesy of a reply? 

—Racnae.t G. RicHarpson, teacher, Sulli- 
van High School. 


210 


Notified of Miss Richardson’s complaint, 
the heads of the English departments at 
both UI and Southern have apologized 
for their unintentional neglect. 


Dr. Charles W. Roberts, chairman of 
freshman rhetoric at the University of 
Illinois, explained, “At the time it [ Miss 
Richardson's letter] arrived, the English 
department and the committee on student 
English were about to issue to high schools 
a brochure containing the answers to your 
questions. I filed your letter as an order 
for the brochure. After many exasperating 
delays, the publication has finally gune to 
the press. I am sending you a copy of the 
page proof. A copy of the booklet itself 
should reach your principal's desk within 
10 or 12 days, and he will have an oppor- 
tunity to place orders for additional copies 
as needed.” He also sent Miss Richardson 
other information about freshman rhetoric 
and about Sullivan High 
School graduates in the freshman rhetoric 
at the University 


the record of 


program 

Dr. W. B. Schneider, chairman of th« 
department of English at SIU, wrote, “I 
have a file of four letters, from 
four high schools, each requesting the same 
information that Miss Richardson 
seeking. . We are sending paper replies 
and offering to send staff members from 
here for personal consultation with inquir- 
ing high-school teachers. Miss Richardson’s 
letter is not in this file. I do not recall 
such a letter, but it may come. If 
it did, I must have fumbled it that 
is bad, because we have here combined in 
an English with the high 
schools foi precisely the purpose implied 
in Miss Richardson’s remarks—to work 
together toward an English program that 
will be at all levels effective than 
it is now. 

“If I had Miss Richardson 
I would have made a sweeping, and use- 
a quarter or 


recent 


was 


have 


and 


association 


more 
answered 
less, reply: a great many, 
more of our college entrants, cannot read, 
nor write, nor spell, nor comprehend the 
meanings of well 
turned loose on their own as students in 
This is sweeping enough. It is 


words enough to be 
college 
useless for immediate 
because the remedy for the 
described calls for changes that add up 
practically to a revoiution. .. .” 


also purposes, 


condition 


W hat a Development! 
Dear Ed! 
Oh! oh! oh! No wonder Johnny can’t 
spell when teachers and editors can’t either! 
Look at the middle cartoon on page 177 
of the January issue of ILtrnors EpucaTion. 
When was development spelled with an 
elope? 
—RutH 
ton. 


Taytor, Willard School, Evans- 


Ed. Note—Not guilty! The mat was 
furnished us by the Education Communi- 
cations Service, and we were too Scotch 
to have a new engraving made. 


No Psychiatrist's Couch 
For Him Unless for All 


Tonight I picked up my evening paper 
and this headline caught my eye: “Wom- 
en's Clubs to Seek Psychiatric Checkups 
of School Teachers.” The article, a resume 
of a press release by the president of the 
world’s largest organization for 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
a drive by this illustrious or- 
“mobilize for mental health.” 


women, 


announced 
ganization to 

As a teacher, I take cognizance of the 
crying need for a national awareness of the 
problems of mental health, but must we 
teachers 
become the guinea pigs to launch such a 


submerge our personalities and 


campaign? And if we must do it, can’t we 
be allowed some voice in such a plan? Let 
me quote further from the article. The 
head of the General Federation said, “The 
campaign includes the promotion of state 
health and 


pyschiatric examinations of school teach- 


legislation requiring periodic 
ers. 

I should like t 
why just 
legislators themselves who can be 
to pass such a law of the large 
bloc of potentially intelligent voters that 
your group represents? Why not the mem- 
bers of the medical protession who attend 
the sick of ow Why not the 
members of your noble organization? Why 


» ask, Madame President, 
Why not the 
induced 


school teachers? 


bec ause 


country? 


a law which is applicable only to one 
small segment of the population? Have the 
school teachers of our country so im- 
pressed you with their meekness and hu- 
mility that you feel that we will suffer one 


more act of discrimination against us? 

Madame 
one of the state-supported colleges in your 
end part of my undergraduate 


President, I am a graduate of 


own state 
work 


general psychology, educational psychol- 


consisted of the following courses: 
ogy, mental hygiene, and child growth and 
development These 
me an expert in the field of mental health, 
but I'll wager that they have given me a 
greater insight into the problem than the 
rank and file of your membership who 
perhaps have gleaned their information 
or from the 


courses do not make 


from a syndicated column 
pages of one of the so-called better wom- 
ens magazines 

Once again let me quote from the news 
item: “She told the news conference the 
General Federation would pursue its drive 
to arouse the public to the problems of 
mental health with as much intensity as it 
used to rid the news stands of comic books 
dealing with crime, sex, and horror.” It is 
a sad commentary on the dignity and 
character of my profession to have it men- 
tioned in the same statement with a cam- 
paign against crime, horror, and sex. 

In spite of my chagrin with this news 
release, I am still proud that I am a 
teacher. I like teaching—in fact I love it. 
Each morning I go to work with a keen 
sense of anticipation for the events that the 
day has in store for me. My students are 
my friends. I like my job even though the 
remunerative aspects of it sometimes don’t 
always pay all the bills and I am forced 
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to find summer employment so that my 
wife can have a new dress occasionally and 
so that old Santa can visit my little boy 
at Christmas 

I have been in love with my job for 
seven years, and I have often given in to 
society and to the code of ethics that pre- 
vents a teacher from having “too strong” 
opinions on a lot of subjects. I even signed 
an oath this year which stated that I was 
loyal to my country, a country I served in 
the US marine corps, and a country which 
I would serve again if necessary. | signed 
that oath because there is a law in ow 
state which requires it—I had to protect 
my job. Our grocer didn’t have to sign it, 
nor the banker, nor the industrial worker, 


the salesman, nor a host of others 

All this I have done because I want to 
be a teacher. But, Madame President, I'll 
he I'll stretch out on a couch in 
any psychiatrist's office until everyone else 


in this whole wide country of ours has to 
do the same thing 

Remember these two things in carrying 
Madame President 


out your campaign 
terribly 


Mental institutions are 
crowded and school teachers are 
These conditions will present quite a prob- 


should discern 


overtT- 
scar®rce 
lem if your “couchmen 
that we are a little bit nuts 
Rosperr L 
rensburg-Latham School Bands 


3ARSTEAD, director, War- 


Mrs. Chapman Explains 
Mental Health Program 


My dear Mr. Barstead 

| regret that the 
which reported the mental he ith program 
ot the General Federation ot Women’s 
Clubs took one part of that program and 
reported it out of context. Nor is there 
it completely her only 


ne Wspapelr you read 


space 
the last sentence of a page ot explanation 
and details of our plan 

It must be 
no thought of pointing out that teachers 


to quote 


} 


emphasized that there is 


need these examinations more than any 
other community group, but rather that 
it is our suggestion that teachers, who 


as a whole are an exceptionally well- 
adjusted group, should take the leadership 
and lead the way in the promotion of 
mental health.” 

I am delighted to know that you “love 
being a teacher”’—so did 1 when I taught 
in the Chicago high schools and in a 
college before my marriage. It is because 
I and a large number of the members of 
the General Federation were teachers our- 
selves that we ventured to suggest that 
they be the group to pioneer in the solu- 
tion of this No. 1 health problem ot our 
country. 

This entire program, of which this point 
Is one of seven points, was developed Ww ith 
many sources of the best advice we could 
obtain from the specialists in the field 
and with organizations—including the 
National Education Association 

If you or any of your colleagues ar 
interested to have a copy of the entire 
program, I would be happy to supply it. 
We are hopeful that we may have your 
understanding of the service we are 
endeavoring to render to our country, 
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and your support as well 

Mrs. THeopore S. CHapMan, president, 
General Federation of Women's Clubs, 
1734 N Street NW, Washington 6, D. C 


Don't ‘Hang’ Miss Dunbar 
Dear Miss Angel: 

In the 
Epucation, I noticed the item, “I Dis- 
agree Wholeheartedly.” I am wondering 
if the writer has examined all of the evi 


December issue of ILLrNors 


dence. Our schools today do not hold fast 
to the idea that any one 
path out of the wilderness. In addition, we 
might as well face the facts and realize 
that all children are not going to be fluent 
readers—orally or understanding], 

In all teaching, we should teach chil 
factors such as pre- 


“system” is the 


dren. In reading 
reading skills, oral 


even phonetical attacks are part of a total 
I I 


ind visual usage—yes 


program 

In the item indicated, it seems to me 
that kindergarten and one 
first grade can not 
thinking 

We like to see youngsters with fluent 
oral reading ability, but | personally will 
take the reader who can tell me what he 
read about, rather than what he read 

We need to examine all evice nce be fore 


semester of 


“hang” Miss Dunbar’s 


condemning either pro or con 
LoweLL M. JoHNsoN, 
Grant Park Community Unit School 


About Those Reading Keys 


Dear Sir 

In your November copy of ILLinots Epv- 
CATION, you published the article, “Cham- 
paign Schools Find Keys to Reading.” Do 


superintendent 


you advertise for the Economy Co 

I can’t understand why you advocate this 
nethod and our college does not 

Iva L. Kuno, Egan 

Ed. Note Inuinots EpucaTion does not 
“advocate” any particular method of teach 
ing reading or anything else. We did a 
straight job ot reporting on the results of 
a three-year study which we thought was 
significant at a time when methods of teach- 
ing reading are being widely discussed 
Shouldn’t the results of the study be al 
lowed to speak for themselves? 

We did a similar article on Lippincott’s 
Hay-Wingo method back in December 
1948 (“Reading with Phonics,” by Charles 
E. Wingo, p. 123 


Math Article Shows Trends 
Gentlemen 

I have read Helen A. Schneider's article 
on “Mathematics for Today’s Children,” 
published in Vol. 18, No. 4, of the IEA 
study units. This article is excellent. Please 
tell her for me. 

Would it be possible to get copies of 
this article for distribution to my teachers 
enrolled in Correspondence Course No. 239 
here at the University of Illinois? I could 
use at least 75 copies 

This is the kind of article which is badly 
needed to inform the public of the trends 
in elementary school instruction. 
—Dantet W. SNaver, professor of educa- 
tion, University of Illinois. 








what will you do 
with your $200,000? 


Here’s something 
should know. The average young 
husband will earn about $200,000 
before retirement. It's the wife 
job, naturally, to help manage this 
small fortune. A lot depends on 
how much of it she will be able to 


save, and how much she and her 


every one 


husband wisely invest 


known 


only way to save is through a 


It's generally 


systematic plan that’s both sound 
and regular. It requires a genuin 
goal and a method of achieving 


that goal 


Horace Mar I 
only ones sponsored by your Illi 
nois Education Association, con 
stitute an investment in 


security and provide i means ol 


pians the 


future 


regular, systematic savings 


Whether or not you're a “newly 
wed,” and whether or not you've 
succeeded in amassing a portion of 
your $200,000, you can start on 
your savings program today by 
completing and mailing the coupon 
below 


Please send me free information about 
the 1.E.A. Sponsored Savings Plan. | un- 
derstand that | am under no obligation 


Name 
Schoo 
Address 
City 


Date of Birth 


HORACE MANN 
INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


216-220 East Monroe 
Springfield, Illinois 











Now Grades t6 
THe WOODLAND FROLICS 
SERIES 


By Adda Mai Sharp and Epsie Young 
Ilustrated by Elizabeth Rice 
@ Adds fun to your reading program 
®@ Stimulates interest in reading 
@ Bridges the gap between basal 
and free reading 
@ Creates a desire in children 
to read “on their own" 
Reading is fun with this series of de- 
lightful animal stories. Each of the eight 
books of the Woodland Frolics Series 
provides recreational reading that adds 
variety and zest to the reading program. 
Based on child interest, they furnish 
colorful contrast to the child-experience 
content of basic readers. Each book con- 
tains high story interest, colorful illustra- 
tions, large, easy-to-read type, and a 
vocabulary that overlaps that of leading 
basal reading series. 


WHO ARE YOU? 


Pre-primer 
List Net 
(Paper 
Binding) $ .48 $ .36 
(Cloth 
Binding) $1.00 $ .75 


WATCH ME 


$1.24 $ .93 


DOWNY DUCK 
GROWS UP 


First 
Reader $1.36 $1.02 


LITTLE LOST 
BO BO 


Second 
Reader $1.60 $1.20 


Chippy Chipmunk's 
Vacation 


Third 
Reader 


Gordo and the 
Hidden Treasure 


Fourth 
Reader $2.08 $1.56 


CHICHI'’S MAGIC 


Fifth 
Reader 2.12 1.59 


THE HEART OF 
THE WILD 


Sixth 
Reader 2.32 1.74 


Write for FREE 


Primer 


descriptive literature. 


«Steck Company 


HERS+ AUSTIN 


TEXAS 


Pauline With, State Representative 


“EDITORIALLY SPEAKING - 


Don’t Lose Your IEA Membership Card! 
Tt Entitles You to Many Services 


Your Illinois Education Association membership card becomes more 
‘important as the years move along! Besides signifying membership, it is 
also a key to many professional opportunities and services. 
| The identification number on the essential to secure and 
| maintain the protection afforded through the many services of the Horace 
Mann insurance companies. Heretofore it was necessary only to check a 
statement of membership. Hereafter the current IEA me mbership number 
must be recorded on all returns to Horace Mann, whether they are renewals 
or new applications. 

The Horace Mann insurance companies were started by the IEA for the 
benefit of its members and their families. That is still the obje ctive. Savings 
experienced in the operation of the companies are passed on to the IEA 
It is therefore reasonable 


card is now 


members who subscribe to the various coverages. 
te ask for the present membership number as a prerequisite to the 
continuance of this favored protection. 

Current membership is also a prerequisite to investigation and possible 
support in contract and tenure cases. To date the IEA has investigated and 
| supported in varying degrees about 700 tenure cases, and in the process 
it has protected tenure status for all its members. 

The state association, in cooperation with its divisions, has plans to 
provide liability insurance to members without additional cost, provided 
that the state director of insurance agrees to details of procedure which 
are acceptable to the association. If this plan materializes, the current 
membership card and number will be necessary for such protection. 

More than 100 IEA members benefited last year from joint travel arrange- 
ments sponsored by the IEA, the National Education Association, and 
| certain colleges. Here, too, current IEA membership is of great importance. 

Indeed, there are so many member services that teachers generally cannot 
afford to be without the protection that current IEA membership affords. 
|So, safeguard that little membership card—the number on it is of real 
importance! 


PEARSON, 


—Irvinc F. IEA Executive Secretary 


New Legislation Needed on Tenure for Administrators 


The Illinois Education Association has followed and supported the Earl 
| McNely tenure case ever since its inception, in an attempt to gain final 
| court evaluation on the question of tenure for school administrators. The 
article by Lester Grimm on page 222 details the majority and minority find- 
ings of the Illinois supreme court in this case. 

The decision emphasizes the necessity for new legislation pertaining to 
—I.F.P. 


tenure for school administrators particularly. 


Reports Are Due on 100 Percent Membership 

In the Jan. 20 issue of the IEA News Letter was a suggested form on 
'which superintendents were asked to report whether all the teachers in 
‘their school district belong to both the Illinois Education Association and 
‘the National Education Association—or, if the entire district is not 100 per- 
cent, which schools are 100 percent in the two organizations. The reports 





were to have been returned to the IEA office by Feb. 1. Any reports which 
are still outstanding should be sent in during February if they are to appear 
in an honor roll in the April ILtrvors Epucation. Copies of the report should 
be enclosed for forwarding to the NEA. 

—Hore ANGEL, editor, ILLrINo1s EDUCATION 
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BEING PINNED with the blue ribbon 
of an NEA life member during the IEA 
Annual Meeting in 
Chicago Dec. 27-29 
is Charles Newman, 
left, superintendent 
of schools at Paxton. Doing the pinning is 
John Torrens, Lee County superintendent 
of schools. It was “open season” on any 
member of the IEA Representative Assem- 
bly who had not previously become a 
member of the national association, as 
delegates completed a _ contest which 
resulted in 112 new life members. This 
brought Illinois’ score to 1485, considerably 
closer to the 1660 life members which 
this state has pledged by 1957—and which 
leaders hope we will have by the time 
of the NEA convention in Portland this 
summer, in honor of Pres. Lester Buford 
of Illinois. 


Bylines 


YOU'LL SEE a lot of life-member 
ribbons in the pictures of convention activi- 
ties which accompany Francine Richard's 
story in this issue. 


a 


SAID Ivan Baldwin of Joliet, who spon- 
sored 21 life members to win the delegates’ 
contest, “If any of you happen to see 
St. Peter wearing a blue ribbon, you will 
know that Northeastern got there first.” 


“ 


ON THE COVER of this magazine are 
pictured some second-graders at Garfield 
School in Decatur and their teacher, Miss 
Carolyn Wilson. They had a Look reporter 
and photographer “enrolled” in their class 
for a couple of weeks some time ago, and 
during that time more than 2500 pictures 
were taken. That’s one of them on the 
cover, and so is the one on page 22: 
Look will carry a 16-page feature in its 
Feb. 21 issue on “What Is a Teacher?” 
It will be one of the biggest picture stories 
on education ever to appear in a national 


>. 


magazine. 
id 

THE ILLINOIS SUPREME COURT'S 
decision in the McNely tenure case will 
raise a lot of questions for superintendents 
and school boards all over the state. IEA 
Research Director Lester R. Grimm reports 
on the decision on page 222. 


—The Editor 
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Here’s the one desk 
that eliminates 
all size problems! 


. . « GRADE 7 THROUGH COLLEGE 


Surveys show that the average size of students stays 
about constant. They also show an increasing number of 


larger students in secondary schools. Our No. 445 
Desk is a practical answer to this problem. Developed 
through extensive research, and consultation with 
educators, this is the one desk that meets the physical, 
psychological, and curricular needs of all students 


— “big,” “normal,” and “small.” 


American Seating No. 445 Desk is 
functionally designed for student com- 
fort, proper posture. Pylon-type con 
struction provides free footroom, permits 
unobstructed body movement; generous 
space between chair and writing surface 


Cradleform seat swivels on_ silent 
nylon bearings for easy, one-motion entry 
and exit. Lower rail on deep-curved 
seat-back is self-conforming to all stu 
dents’ backs; offset back-brace gives extra 
hip room. Non-trash-collecting platform 
offers ample book-storage space. 

The sloped desk top—of Amerex 
high-pressure-type plastic, or of lac 
quered plywood — measures 16” x 23”. 
And desk heights may be varied — 27” 
28”, 29”, or 30”. Write for folder fully 
describing the design, construction, and 
adaptability of the modern No. 445 
Desk — today! 


AMERICAN 
=) —F we 


173 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
Distributors 
BLACKWELL WIELANDY CO., 1605 Locust St., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
A. M. BLOOD CO., 326 20th St., Rock Island, Ill. 
1. A. BOCK SCHOOL SERVICE, Sycamore, Ill. 
EVERETT M. BAILEY, Pontiac, Ill. 


> 


SEND FOR OUR School Desks and Chairs Office, Library and Home Flags 
School Tables Economics Equipment Athletic Goods 
Stadium Chairs Filing and Storage Cabinets Maps and Globes 


Cc ie) MPLETE CATAL °o G Auditorium Seating Window Shades Pastes and Inks 


Folding Chairs Laboratory Equipment Office and Library Supplies 
Chalkboards and Supplies School Papers 

Duplicating Equipment Art Materials 

Bulletin Boards Primary Materials 


Put our experience to work for you. We offer a Teachers’ Desks and Chairs 
complete line of school supplies. Prompt Church Furniture 
delivery from large warehouse stocks. Bleachers 
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This complete program 


At what age is available to you 
should a girl be told without charge 
about menstruation ? “The Story of Menstruation” —a 


Walt Disney Productions film 


(s* This 10-minute, 16 mm., 
2 sound and color film avail- 
= ar able free {except lor re- 
=\ -0) 
Fa 9S / 


, aN 


“You're A Young Lady Now” 


turn postage) on short 


term loan. 


This booklet on menstrua 
tion, written especially 
for girls 9 to 12, is avail 
able in quantity for class 
room distribution L se 
the order form below 

order as many booklets 


eeeeeneeeeeeee® eoeeeeeenee#ee#ee#e#e# as you need 


Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart 


Hundreds of teachers co- 


is i tant question is being answered 
How this important q g answ GL} operated in organizing 


in many school systems today S74 this helpful teaching 
| guide. The large color 


chart on menstrual physi 


ology is designed for 


“Better a year early than a day late” is the answer more and | 


more parents, teachers and school nurses are giving to the 
classroom lectures 


question of when menstrual education should begin. Explaining 
menstruation as a normal part of life —before it begins — helps 
to eliminate the shock of the unknown. “Very Personally Yours” 


_ , i= - -nstrusz . 
In hundreds of schools today the Kotex * program of menstrual This booklet is written especially for 


education is being used with gratifying results at the fifth and girls over 12—approaches the subject 
sixth grade levels. These schools, of course, give extra con- from their viewpoint. More than 10 
million junior and senior high school 


sideration to enlisting the cooperation of mothers before the girls have read "Very Personally Yours” 


program begins. 


Methods used to enlist parent cooperation ———-—CLIP AND MAIL TODAY !-———— 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Cellucotton Division 
Educational Department, ST-26 


the need for the instruction in this younger group. 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Some schools send letters to the mothers explaining 


In some schools mother-and-daughter meetings are Please send me free (except for return postage) your 
16 mm. sound film, “The Story of Menstruation 


held in which the film is shown. In still other schools 


day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 


a P.T.A. representative is asked to participate in the 2nd cheice (allow 5 weeks) 


vlanning of the program. 3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) | 
o send the following | 
7 4 _.. copies of “You're A Young Lady Now” 

Why this program of menstrual education (for girls 9 to 12) . : 

. _ - _. copies of “Very Personally Yours” 
is particularly suitable for younger girls ibis | 

~ eer . e . 7° a Ph siolog ( he t 

In the film “The Story of Menstruation” the Walt Disney 5 Teaching Guide | 
touch lends beauty, dignity and charm to the scientific facts | 
Name 
anal 


—appeals to any age group, but is particularly effective with 


ounger girls. 
y © 5 School 


“You're A Young Lady Now” is a 16-page booklet written 


especially for girls 9 to 12 in terms this younger group can a 
easily understand. It has helped millions of young girls 


acquire a healthy, normal attitude toward growing up. M. REG. U. &. PAT. OFF 
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“Confidence 


You Understand Menstruation” 


New color film strip—free from Modess —pro- 
ducers of prize-winning movie, “Molly Grows Up.” 

“Confidence . . . Because” is the first film strip 
ever offered on menstrual hygiene. 

An exceptionally versatile teaching aid, you can 
run it with sound recording . . . or use it without 
sound, following your own teaching methods. The 
film strip includes many diagrams and medical draw- 
ings especially suitable for classroom study. May be 
stopped at any time for questions or discussion. (A 
teaching manual with complete script comes with 
film strip.) 

35 mm., full color. Available with or without 
sound on standard 12”, 16” and Universal 12 rec- 


ords. Running time: 15 minutes. 


Miss Anne Shelby, Grows Up” (on free loan) 


COMPLETE TEACHING PROGRAM 4 . 
Educational Director, Date wanted 





Personal Products Corp., 


he ‘ollo r x boo le y 
Box 5666-2, Milltown, N. J. Tea patenting Sonliiete 


‘Molly Grows Up”’... first film on menstruation done with 
live actors. 16 mm., black and white, sound, 15 minutes. —__“Growing Up and Liking It!” 


Please send me free: 
——“‘Sally and Mary and Kate 


“Growing Up and Liking It!”. . . a booklet for girls 12 
Wondered” 


to 18. Fully explains menstruation. 


“Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered”. . . booklet for 
girls 9 to 12. Simple introduction to menstruation. 


___ New 35 mm. film strip, 
“CONFIDENCE... BECAUSE 
You Understand Menstruation” “It’s So Much Easier When You 
__ with sound ___ without sound Know” 

Record: ___ 16", 12”, __ Univ. 12 


“It’s So Much Easier When You Know”. . . booklet on —‘“How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” 


menstrual physiology and tampon usage. 


** How Shall I Tell My Daughter?”’. . . booklet for mothers, 


suggests how to explain menstruation to pre-teen girls. 


Record speed desired 
Date wanted 0 One “Educational Portfolio on 


___New 16 mm. movie, “Molly Menstrual Hygiene.” 








Name - 


PLEASE PRINT 








‘Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene’. . . Com- 
plete teaching kit, including above booklets. 











Mail coupon for your copies . . . free from the makers 


of Modess Sanitary Napkins and Belts and Meds Tampons. State 


(orrer Goon ont.y im u. 8. a.) 
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COAL’S SECOND LARGEST MARKET, steel pro- 
ducers, is followed by general industrial and domes- 
tic use. These markets (plus electric utilities) indi- 
cate a dependence on coal that establishes this fuel 
as a basic factor in our economy. Fortunately our 
tremendous reserves of coal make it a reliable 
source of energy for centuries t> come. 
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TODAY ELECTRIC UTILITIES constitute 
one of the largest markets for coal in the 
country —consuming over 100,090,000 tons 
annually. The fuel used in generating over 
50% of the electricity in the United States is 
coal. Coal’s benefits, in terms of economy 
and dependability, make it the primary fuel 


for utilities. 


EVERY PERSON, EVERY INDUSTRY across the country utilizes coal in 
one form or another. Without coal, our economy could not function. Coal 


affects our food, our clothes, our cars, our medicines—is the source of new 


plastics, paints, drugs, fertilizers, perfumes. Every time you snap on an elec- 
tric switch, most of the kilowatts you call upon are produced by coal. Every 
time the sound of steel rings out, it does so because of coal. Whenever you 


see the frame skeleton of a building stretch skyward, keep in mind that, for 


every ton of steel in that structure, a ton of coal went into its creation 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 
use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Southern Building, Washington $, D.¢ 


Educational Section, National Coal Association 

Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 

Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of “The Genie Story” (cartoon book in color 
on the modern uses of coal) and a list of other teachers’ aids 


Name 


School 


City Zone 


Position or grade 





PUPIL TRAFFIC PROBLEM is created by 
double sessions in North Palos District 
No. 117, as one group gets off the 
school bus to begin the school day at 
12:15 p.m. and the second group boards 
the bus after finishing the school day at 
12:05. A third group is divided into 


several classrooms, having lunch. Group 
four waits for a room to become unoccu 
pied—to wait for a second bus; and 
group five is in class doing classwork 


Study Unit 
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School Crisis in the Suburbs 


Population piles up faster than schools can be planned, built, and financed. 


By HARLAN D. BEEM 


rer uther 


oes in 1955, federal estimates of 

the population of the United 
States passed the mark predicted by 
experts for the year 2000. All too 
familiar to most people close to 
schools is the tremendous avalanche 
of children below the age of nine 
already beginning to engulf the 
schools. 

Less well known is the way the 
surge of children to be educated has 
piled up in suburban communities. 
Decentralization of industry and 
commerce, improved transportation, 
decreased job opportunities in rural 
areas, generous credit for home buy- 
ing, and other factors have combined 
to swell a long-overdue home build- 
ing boom. What is a pleasant eco- 
nomic construction in 
most towns has become a nightmare 


upsurge in 


in many of the districts surrounding 
our large cities. 
This is a national phenomenon. 


Between 1940 and-1950 the greater 
metropolitan areas throughout the 
nation y, but the 
parent cities either grew little or de- 


grew enormously, 
clined in population. The city of 
Chicago increased but 3 percent in 
total population while the suburbs 
surrounding it increased 35 percent. 
Whole towns have sprung up over- 
night, villages have swelled to small 
cities in a few short years, and what 
were once rural school districts with 
four teachers suddenly find them- 
selves in need of a system of several 
16-teacher schools. Out of a golf 
course and some cornfields has been 
built a city larger than most down- 
state county seats. One school dis- 
trict with about 100 pupils obtained 
1200 more in a seven-year period. 
There is no let-up in sight. The 
girls born in 1939, the year of the 
first large increase in the birth rate, 
reach 18 years of age in 1957. Be- 


ginning with that the ever- 
increasing crop of babies begins to 
reach the age when they will estab- 
lish homes of their own. 

The Chicago Regional Planning 
Association estimates that while the 
city will increase 11 percent in popu- 
lation from 1950 to 1970, some of the 
suburbs will increase 600 percent. 
Much of the suburban growth, if 
present patterns continue, will be in 
young families with school-age chil- 


year 


dren. 


Spring Census Wrong in Fall 


The problems created by such 
rapid growth are not readily com- 
prehended even by all of the people 
who live in the midst of them. One 
superintendent in a recent public 
meeting congratulated himself that 
the September enrollment had ex- 
ceeded the estimates based on a 
spring census by only 280 pupils! A 
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mere 10 classrooms! Districts which 
have long enjoyed a comfortable tax 
base find themselves among the 
underprivileged before the long-time 
residents realize it. One district, 
while the total assessed valuation 
steadily rose, received such a dis- 
proportionate increase in pupils that 
it dropped from among the upper 
10 percent of Illinois elementary 
districts in taxable wealth per pupil 
to the lower 30 percent in seven 
vears. 

The young people who move into 
these communities want good schools 
and are willing to do all the law 
will allow them to do. Many districts 
in suburban areas have exhausted 
their bonding power in an effort to 
keep school children housed, and 
voted the maximum tax levies per- 
mitted, but are still unabie to pro- 
vide adequate schooling. The Rob- 
bins District, south of Chicago, has 
been on double shifts for some 
years. In the short 18 months it took 
to get their latest building erected, 
enough new children arrived in the 
district that they opened the school 
on double shifts. 


19,000 On Double Shift 
At least 19,000 school children in 


Illinois are now attending on a 
double shift basis, and the number 
is expected to reach 35,000 by the 
end of the biennium. In 1955-56, 12 
districts in southern Cook County 
have 154 classes on double sessions. 
involving 4462 pupils. The total en- 
rollment of those 12 districts was 
only 14,900 pupils. 

About one-third of the elementary 
districts in Cook County are nearing 
exhaustion of their bonding power 
and the limits of their taxing power. 
Already tax rates are driving some 
enterprises from some of the suburbs, 
and the pressures have not yet 
reached high-school districts — as 
they soon will. In a dozen other 
counties similar situations exist; only 
in the dramatic aspects of numbers 
of districts and children does Cook 
County stand alone. 

The pattern of school finance in 
Illinois favors the dual system as 
far as capital outlay is concerned 
and the unit system as far as current 


r 4 el 
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SUBURBAN PROBLEMS ore effectively 
portrayed by housing conditions in these 
schools in the rapidly growing Oak Lown 
District No. 123. At left, a cloakroom is 
used as a classroom by 18 all-day 
students at Sward School 


























CORRIDOR, 10 ft. x 18 ft., is used by the 


counselor and special teachers at Home- 







town School 






















BASEMENT room, now serving as a closs 
room at Cook School, is 24 ft. x 24 ft 



















SPECIAL teachers’ room at McDonald 
School is a 10-foot wide corridor, also 
used by the counselor, remedial reading 
teacher, and nurse. This is the newest 
school in the district, with four classes 







now on double session 











BEHIND-THE-STAGE space is the speciol 
teachers’ room at Sword School. A win 
dow has been added 
















TWO-ROOM frame school in Hometown 
has an enrollment of 80 primary children 
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SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
UNIT at North Palos 
School was built to care 
for a maximum of 150 
children. It now cares 
for 391 children plus 
adult and youth groups 
which meet in the school 
almost every evening or 
late afternoon 


support is concerned. Dual systems 
have greater bonding power; unit 
systems receive greater support trom 
the state. Suburban areas needing 
both buildings and current funds 
find themselves in a dilemma. With 
the state equalization level below 
the actual per-pupil costs, some 
suburban areas even with maximum 
tax levies are waging a losing battle, 
with outgo rising more rapidly than 


income. 


Other Suburban Problems 

The provision of buildings and 
teachers for the horde of pupils is 
only part of the problem. Other 
functions of the 
suburbs Ade- 
quate street care cannot be provided; 


governmental 
are also overtaxed. 
sidewalks are out of the question. 
Since many of the areas of most 
rapid growth reach out like fingers 
following the main roads leading 
from the cities, the only way children 
can get to and from school on foot 
is by following those same trunk 
roads. During inclement weather 
children in large numbers may be 
seen trudging down busy thorough- 
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DISTRICT OFFICE for 
North Palos and Quin 
schools is only 8% ft x 
14% ft., is poorly lighted 
and ventilated, yet it 
houses the superintend- 
ent, one full-time 
tary, two 
secretaries, ard all the 
necessary desks 
equipment. At times, sew 
eral parents and children 
are added. There is ne 
office space for the build- 
ing principal; custodian’s 
closet in the hall is used 
for office supplies. 


secre- 
part-time 


and 


LIBRARY for 391 North 
Palos students also is 
used for band class prac- 
tice room, visiting coun- 
conference 


selor room, 


remedial reading room, 
storage of custodial sup- 
plies, 
plus textbooks, and the 
publication 
Monthly 


There is no 


storage of  sur- 


place of 
News-Views.” 
ventilation 
except for a portable fan. 


fares in many suburban areas. The 
demands of the parents for trans- 
portation is understandable.* Double 
shifts aggravate this situation by 
necessitating large movements of 
children during rush hours when 
countless cars stream to and from 
the city. 


Where Are the Boundaries? 


The impact of suburban growth 
on the system of school districts 
poses a bundle of peculiar problems. 
Villages and towns growing up sud- 
denly along transportation routes 
spill over school district boundary 
lines with abandon. One town may 
contain a half-dozen districts or parts 
of districts, one district may enter 


several towns. People who chose the 


suburbs in preference to the city in 
the hope of enjoying neighborhood 
find high- 
school districts already destined to 


schools themselves in 


* The writer of this article drove from the 
University of Chicago to Orland Park for a 
luncheon last winter. He is still scared a year 
later after passing through five suburban towns 
in traffic moving at 40 miles per hour on icy 
pavements teeming with children. (He was late 
for the luncheon.) 


TEACHERS find rest and 
in this teach- 
ers’ room—shared also by 


relaxation 


the furnace, tools, janitor 
supplies, and 
other items. This is at 
North Palos. At Quin 
School, teachers use the 
kitchen—entered by go- 
ing through a classroom 


various 
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rival city high schools in size, with 
future enrollments only half foretold 
from current bulging elementary 
schools. When does a high school 
become too large? What should be 
the nature of branch high-school at- 
tendance centers? Can the property 
tax continue to support the appar- 
in elemen- 


ently endless increases 


tary-school building and construction 


These are 
the 


soon to be demanded? 
typical throughout 


larger suburban areas. 


questions 


The many flaws in Illinois school 
district reorganization laws become 
glaringly evident under the condi- 
tions existing in suburbia. The un- 
planned, land-grabbing, gerryman- 
dering often prevalent 
downstate 
should school district reorganization 


sweep teeming suburban areas. All 


practices 


would result in chaos 


of the tensions arising from com- 
munity rivalries, ethnic differences, 
urban-rural and industrial-residential 
schisms, and religious, political, and 
social differences are similar to those 
in more stable portions of the state, 
only greatly exaggerated. 

The consolidation of elementary 
districts has always involved the 
shifting of support for poor populous 
areas from the state to the more 
sparsely settled neighboring districts. 
This short-sighted state policy sur- 
vived the anguished cries from rural 
Illinois as school district reorganiza- 
tion swept the state. In suburban 
areas the sparsely settled portion in- 
stead of being a few acres of rich 
be. a_ billion-dollar 


farm land 


factory with relatively few dwellings 


may 


nearby; the populous area, several 
towns instead of a small village. 
Where consolidation would help it 
is blocked by the magnitude of the 
financial burden to be shifted to the 
more favored area. 


Planning Is Major Problem 


Planning constitutes one of the 
major problems in suburban areas. 
It is a fortunate school board indeed 
which can see any farther than two 
years ahead in planning the future. 
What will new roads reducing the 
driving time to steel mills and fac- 
tories do to the district? What will 
the Sag Canal Development mean? 
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Where the 


located? The next subdivision? What 


will next factory be 
will the new people who are mov- 
ing in want for children? Will toll 
roads cut the district in two like 
huge dikes? Will they make the dis- 
trict 
kind of homes? Where will land be 


more attractive? For what 
acquired by the Forest Preserve? 
By the federal government? By other 
tax-exempt agencies? The questions 


seem endless. 


Solutions Are Possible, Not Easy 


There are a number of possible 
solutions to some of the more press- 
ing problems of suburban areas. A 
state building authority to extend 
the credit of the state to districts 


A MAJOR INDUSTRY in 
the North Palos district 
is this drive-in, which 
employs fewer than six 
persons. The district's 


taxable wealth is made 


up largely of recently 
built homes, ranging 
from hardly taxable to 
$30,000 sale value. There 
is room for 4000 more 
homes in the district. 


which have exhausted their bonding 
power has been suggested. This is 
not easy. It is very difficult to draft 
a bill which will be constitutional 
and at the same time give some 
assurance that the funds to pay for 
the building will be forthcoming. 

Suburban districts might be in- 
corporated with the central city. In 
many cases this is what eventually 
will happen if matters continue to 
drift. But this solution is not accep- 
table and probably not desirable if 
the central city is too large. Authori- 
ties in both Chicago and New York 
are already studying methods of 
decentralizing their large unwieldy 
districts to get them closer to the 
people. 

Another possibility is a county or 
regional school-financing authority 
to lend building credit to districts 
which need it and equalize the local 
tax burden. There is some precedent 
for such a solution in the experience 
of some of the western states. It in 
volves strengthening the intermedi 
ate school office, often the county 
In the larger counties the county 
school trustees might be employed 


for this larger assignment. This in 


volves establishing another taxing 
authority, by no means a popular 
move. 

There is, of course, the possibility 
that the 


provide some help for such hard- 


federal government may 
pressed districts. If the rich state of 


Illinois is unable or unwilling to 
solve the problems, waiting for the 
federal them 


is self-deception. We would still pay 


government to solve 
for the program, for this state is a 
the 


analysis 


contributor to national 
the last 


must meet this financial crisis 


major 
purse. In Illinois 

The problems of the suburban 
areas will be solved when the rest 


of the state accepts its obligation to 


see that all the children of the state 
have an opportunity for an adequate 
education. 
Moreover, any solution of the 
suburban problem alone is but a 
temporary one. The problems con 
centrated there are the same prob 
lems gnawing at the fiscal structure 
of schools throughout the state. All 
of Illinois is suffering from poor 
assessment practices, over-depend 
ence on the property tax for school 
support, over-dependence upon de 
ficit financing for school construction 
an outmoded state revenue system 


lack of the 


structure of the intermediate school 


vision as to role and 
office, lack of long-range planning 
to meet school problems patchwork 
district 


school reorganization, un 


solved problems a 


backlog of 


15-vear-old 


transportation 
and a 


With 


the bumper baby crop still in the 


building needs 
teacher shortage 
primary grades, the heavy pressure 
is still to hit the high schools and 
colleges. Part of the solution must 
be attention to the general problems 


of education in the state 





Supreme Court Rules That 


Superintendent Does Not Have Tenure 


Four-to-three decision on McNely case raises many questions. 


By LESTER R. GRIMM 


Research Director nois Educatic 


n the January, 1955, term the supreme 
por of Illinois rendered its decision 
in the McNely tenure case. 

Supt. Earl J. McNely, after many years 
as principal of the community high school 
at Gillespie, was employed as superin- 
tendent of the new community unit created 
in 1948. In April, 1951, Mr. McNely was 
notified that his services would be dis- 
continued, and was not given full proce- 
dural advantages of the tenure law. He 
entered suit in court. While the case was 
pending in the appellate court he died 
(July, 1952). 

Mrs. McNely, as executrix, entered suit 
to collect salary due Superintendent 
McNely from the discontinuance of his 
services until death. Briefs in the case 
before the supreme court pointed out that 
Mr. McNely Pad served as superintendent 
more than two consecutive years and that 
after his probationary period was com- 
pleted, no written contract was thereafter 
executed. 

The two issues presented to the supreme 
court were: 1) Is a superintendent a 
teacher under the tenure law? 2) Did 
the probationary contracts lead to his 
tenure status because of their provision 
that his employment was under provisions 
of the tenure law? 

As to the second issue, the supreme 
court pointed out that the question of the 
guarantee of tenure by special wording in 
the probationary contracts could not now 
be raised because the briefs and argu- 
ments in the lower courts had not raised 
this question, and that raising the issue 
now was not in accordance with correct 
legal procedure. 

The majority opinion of the court (by 
Justices Klingbiel, Daily, and Maxwell, and 
Chief Justice Hershey) held that a super- 
intendent does not acquire tenure under 
the tenure law for the following reasons: 

Section 7-11, contained in an article 
of the School Code separate from the 
tenure article, authorizes employment of 
a superintendent as an administrator under 
a board of education and specifies his 
duties in the making of numerous recom- 
mendations. One of the specified recom- 
mendations concerns “selection of teachers 
and other employees”; and the majority 
opinion cited this as evidence that a super- 
intendent is not thought of as a dies: 

Also cited is that provision of the certi- 
fication law in Section 21-1 which states 
that a person cannot teach or supervise 
unless properly certificated. This distinc- 
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tion between “teach” and “supervise” was 
held to show that the tenure law is to be 
interpreted as applicable to teachers and 
not to supervisory or administrative per- 
sonnel. In Section 24-2 the reference to 
persons required to be certified “under 
laws relating to teachers” was held to 
include only teachers. 

The majority opinion stated that the 
chief executive officer of a board of educa- 
tion is in a policy-making osition, and 
that it does not seem likely that the legis- 
lature intended (in the absence of clear 
expression to such effect) to deny the 
board of education the power to dismiss 
the superintendent as they, in their discre- 
tion, see fit. 

The majority opinion pointed out that 
in Section 24-1 relating to districts gov- 
erned by directors, the law specifically 
authorizes term and continuing contracts 
for teachers, principals, and superintend- 
ents, thus being a clear expression of the 
legislative intent to include those in admin- 
istrative capacity when so intended. 

Also, the majority opinion pointed out 
that in the Tess case the appellate court 
held that the high-school principal, as an 
administrative officer of a high-school 
board of education, was not under tenure. 
As in previous court cases, it was pointed 
out that the tenure law creates a new 
liability on boards of education, and that 
the coverage and provisions of the law 
must be given a strict judicial construction. 
The majority opinion pointed out that a 
superintendent can be brought under the 
tenure law easily by the legislature when 
it desires to say so. 

One of the last points made on this issue 
in the majority opinion is that the decision 
does not preclude the possibility of a 
superintendent being under tenure as a 
teacher if he does some teaching 
The Minority Opinion 

The minority opinion as agreed to by 
Justices Davis, Schaefer, and Bristow, 
points out that only one question is 
involved in this case—“Is a superintendent 
a ‘teacher’ within the definition of the 
teacher tenure law?” 

The minority opinion points out that 
the majority opinion disregards the plain 
language of the statute and is contrary to 
the intent of the legislature. Also, it points 
out that it is the duty of the court to 
interpret and not legislate. 

In addition, the minority opinion quotes 
law decisions as saying: 


also 


recent tenure 


“The teacher tenure law was enacted pri- 
marily . . . to improve the Illinois school 
system by assuring personnel of experience 
and ability a contractual continued status 
based upon merit rather than insecurity 
of employment based upon political, parti- 
san, or capricious considerations.” 

The minority opinion states that there 
is specific statutory direction, contrary to 
the majority opinion, for including adminis- 
trative and supervisory personnel in the 
tenure law. Section 24-1 is cited as show- 
ing the legislative intent to include princi- 
pals and administrators with teachers 
under a board-of-director district; and it 
is said that Section 24-2 (tenure under 
boards of education) gives recognition to 
all employees required to be certified. 

It is pointed out that not all educa- 
tional employees under a board of educa- 
tion may be covered by the terms 
“teacher,” “principal,” or “superintendent,” 
and that there are other employees who 
assist in supervision and administration 
with duties partly administrative, super- 
visory, and instructional in nature. 

The minority opinion holds that tenure 
provisions in Section 24-2 would be limited 
to educational personnel and not to janitors 
and maintenance persons. It is stated that 
Section 24-2 defines “teachers” as “any 
or all school district employees regularly 
required to be certified under laws relating 
to the certification of teachers.” The issue 
therefore raised, according to the minority 
opinion, is whether superintendents are 
required to be certified. 

It recognizes that the duties of teachers 
and superintendents have functional differ- 
ences. The term “teacher” is given different 
usages in different parts of the School Code 

even covering business managers and 
others in the retirement law. 

The minority opinion recalls the fact 
that the legislature has the right to define 
the coverage of a term such as “teacher,” 
citing the United States Supreme Court on 
such a point. It is stated that the certifica- 
tion requirements do include superintend- 
ents and have long done so, citing in that 
conclusion statements by Newton Bateman, 
references to recognition and accrediting 
requirements for secondary schools, and 
the Illinois School Board Journal of Sep- 
tember-October, 1941. Hence, the minority 
opinion holds that “the conclusion is ines- 
capable that superintendents are ‘teachers’ 
within the definition of the teacher tenure 
law.” 
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Carolyn Wilson, Decatur teacher, helps create 


Ww is a teacher? “A teacher,” 
says Look magazine in its Feb 
21 issue, “is educator, foster mother, 


psychologist, janitor and one of 


the most important people in our 


national life.’ 

Just such a person is Carolyn Wil 
son, second-grade teacher at Gar- 
field School in Decatur—the “star” of 
Look's 16-page feature on “What Is 
To this 


description, Look has some 35 class- 


a Teacher?” demonstrate 
room-in-action pictures, in one of the 
biggest picture stories on education 
ever to appear in a national maga- 
zine. The pictures were part of 2500 
taken while Look Reporter George 
B. Leonard, Jr., and Photographe 
Charlotte Brooks were “enrolled” for 
two weeks in Miss Wilson’s second- 
grade class. 

“To spot a good teacher, you look 
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Look Photo by Charlotte Broo 


lively interest in her 28 second-grode pupils 


Author 


SC hool ave 


first at the kids 
Leonard, father of 
daughters. The kids in the Look story 


are alert, sparkling with interest in 


Says 


two 


what’s going on, and all in love with 
their teacher. The pictures show the 
everyday classroom life of a typical 
elementary teacher—hammering wall 
charts and art work into place, patch 
ing skinned knees, forgiving wrong 


broken 


parents 


doers, comforting hearts 

talking 

teaching 
Miss Wilson, a 1954 graduate of 


Eastern Illinois State College, is in 


with and always 


her second year of teaching in Ds 
catur. She attended Teachers Collegs 
at Columbia University last summer 

In gathering his material for the 
Look feature, Mr. Leonard met with 
NEA staff US Commis- 
sioner of Education S. M. Brownell 


members, 


Carolyn Wilson and her second 
grade at Garfield School in 
Decatur are stars of 16-page 


feature, ‘What Is a Teacher?’ 


und other education specialists 

ited classrooms in several states; and 
interviewed 
White 


Re porter Leonard said. “For Look 


participants in th 
House Conference 

I've been along the Iron Curtain at 
the height of the Cold War 
to 40,000 feet in a jet 
behind the LSO on an 
and also worked with my share 
Eddie 
Good 


I've been 
I've stood 
aircraft cai 
rier 
of celebrities—Perry Como 
Steve Allen 


man, and many others. But I've never 


Fisher, Benny 
spent two weeks with such built-in 
signiiicance as my 


Garfield 


children 


excitement and 
grade in 


the 


watched the re 


time in second 
School. We 
got to know them 
markable 


learning 


sat with 


and fantastic process ot 


As a parent I began to 
teachers mean to 


understand what 


my daughters 





PRES. W. H. Carruthers addresses the assembly 


+ pwr and banquet guests at 
the 102nd Annual Meeting of the 
Illinois Education Association heard 
Gov. William G. Stratton speak out 
for equal educational opportunity for 
all children of the state, assured by 
adequat« state and local financing. 
“Just because a child is born and 
raised in a poor district is no reason 
why he should be denied the educa- 
tional opportunity required by the 
state constitution,” the governor told 
some 707 persons attending the ‘An- 
nual Banquet Dec. 28 in the Grand 
Ballroom of Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
“It is my belief that the state and 
local districts must continue to meet 
new situations realistically and ade- 
quately,” Governor Stratton stated. 
“We are able as a people. If the peo- 
ple have children—and more of them 
—the people must help us find ways 
and means of providing adequate 
schools, and of securing and retaining 


good teachers for them.” 


A Ringing Challenge 

During the business sessions of the 
three-day meeting, held Dec. 27 to 
29, the 565 official delegates heard 
Pres. William H. Carruthers issue a 
ringing challenge to educators and 
the public to solve current educa- 
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tional problems. The Representative 
Assembly adopted legislative and 
public relations programs for the 
coming year, voted to adopt four 
amendments to the constitution and 
bylaws, turned down suggestions 
that the Annual Meeting be held at 
a different time and place than at 
present, turned an NEA life member- 
ship campaign into 112 new life 
memberships from Illinois, and heard 
reports from the IEA sections and 
from the headquarters staff. 
Delegates also heard a report on 
the continuing school crisis from IEA 
Research Director Lester R. Grimm, 
defeated a proposal to make the IIli- 
nois Music Educators Association a 
section of the IEA, and voted against 
a resolution to follow a policy similar 
to that of the NEA in electing a 
woman for president of the associa- 


tion on alternate years. 


Goreham Elected President 

The assembly elected W. J. Gore- 
ham, superintendent of Jamaica Con- 
solidated High School at Sidell, as as- 
sociation president in an election 
battle waged on the floor of the Rep- 
resentative Assembly. Mr. Goreham’s 
name had been presented by the 
nominating committee, Edna Siebert, 
principal of Grant School in Chicago 
and retiring member of the IEA 


board of directors, was nominated 
from the assembly floor. In the bal- 
loting that followed, Mr. Goreham 
was elected to the one-year term, 
beginning July 1. 

Two other association officers who 
were elected to serve three-year 
terms are: Mrs. Edith Rosenstiel of 
Galena, assistant superintendent of 
JoDaviess County, chairman of the 
membership and finance committee; 
and Walter Albertson, principal of 
Whittier School in Oak Park, third 
vice-president. 

Paul A. Grigsby, superintendent of 
Granite City Community Unit, was 
nominated for a three-year term as 
NEA director for Illinois, subject to 
election at the 1956 NEA convention 
in July. Mr. Grigsby is at present 
completing the term of J. Lester Bu- 
ford of Mt. Vernon, who resigned as 
NEA director when his election to 
the NEA presidency became immi- 
nent last July. 

Elected to Illinois 
Pupils Reading for 
three-year terms, beginning July 1, 
were: county superintendent, Adam 


the 
board 


serve on 


Circle 


Priepot of Adams County; school ad- 
ministrator, Supt. J. Harold Voshall 
of Pittsfield Community Unit; and 
teacher-librarian, Mildred Winslow 
of LaGrange. 

Elected to the Illinois State Teach- 
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The 565 delegates to the Representative Assembly filled the Grand Ballroom of Hotel Sherman 


IEA Annual Meeting 


Delegates conduct business of association, adopt programs, hear address by the governor. 


ers Reading Circle board to repre- 
the county 
Earl Downing of Peoria 
County, Frank Wrench of Piatt 
County, and Philip A. Provart of 
three-year 


sent superintendents 


were: 


Perry County, all for 
terms. Elected to represert the ad- 
ministrators was W. L. Gard, super- 
intendent of Beardstown Community 
Unit, also for a three-year term. 
The elections to the two reading 
circle boards were actually endorse- 
ments of the choices of the different 


1 
groups represented. 


Set Maximum Goals 

Mr. Carruthers, in his presidential 
address, “Education—Today’s Chal- 
lenge,” warned against accepting 
minimum educational standards as 
maximum goals. “Instead of setting 
our sights on the least acceptable 
the IEA president said, 
direct our 


program,” 
“it might be well to... 
efforts toward providing the best 
educational program for all the chil- 
dren.” 

In addition to financial support for 
the best possible program, Mr. Car- 
ruthers pointed out that professional 
service to children must also reach 
for maximum goals rather than mini- 
mum standards. He said, “We must 
recognize that our service to children 
can be nothing short of the very 
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best that we can give the respect 
the people hold for us as profes- 
sional people can not be bought or 
legislated, but 


through service and devotion to 


must be earned 
children.” 

In highlighting some of the pres 
ent problems which face education, 
Mr. Carruthers pointed to the in 
creasing birth rates, with the result 
ing need for increased state distribu 
tive aid, the need for assistance in 
school building construction in many 
districts, and the need for increased 
state aid for transportation of pupils 

Pointing to the need for an ade 
quate and equitable taxing program 
the speaker said that “nearly 80 per 
cent of the 
Illinois is borne by the local com- 


cost of education in 
munities and only about 20 percent 
by the state treasury. The average 
The 


burden, therefore, rests greatly on 


state contributes 38 percent. 


local districts where taxes are levied 
against property only, and this is 
assessed at only 50 percent of its 
real value. It is easily understood 
why Illinois has difficulty in support- 
ing an adequate foundation program 
for the public common schools.” 
President Carruthers said that the 
time has come “for us to consider the 
need for a state board of education’ 
and to weigh carefully the possible 


advantages and disadvantages of 


federal aid to education 


Federal Aid Old and Safe 


“Some will say that federal assist 
ance is new and may be dangerous 
but history shows that it is old and 
has been safe,” the speaker stated 
Pointing out that 57 major programs 
are now being financed by the fed 


government at an annual cost 


a billion dollars, Mi 


Suppl mentary 


eral 
of more than 
Carruthers added 
assistance need not and must net re 
duce local initiative, nor violate the 
long-established polic \ of lox al con 
trol 


education is eminently more dange 


However, fiscal starvation of 


ous to the maintenance of local 
control than supplementary aid from 
the national government.” 

In answer to the possible criticism 
of federal aid on the basis that each 
state should assume the responsi 
bility of taking care of its own, the 
president said, “The fluid population 
state lines and is no 


pours across 


respecte! ot ‘state responsibilities 
to education. The people bring with 
them the neglect on blessings of their 
educational heritage. Illinois 


well afford to 


America’s children 


Can 
invest in the educa 
tion of because 


America’s children have become a 


part of Illinois.” 
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REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY listens as Delegate Dennis Malcolmson, Lake Shore Division, speaks 
from the assembly floor during a business session of the 102nd Annual Meeting in Chicago 


The report of the committee on 
legislation, presented by Legislative 
Chairman Bertrand L. Smith of Oak 
Park and his chair- 
men, was adopted by the Represent- 
with minor 


subcommittee 


ative Assembly one 
change. (See page 231.) 
Chairman Smith told the 
gates that he had made two sugges- 
tions to the joint meeting of the NEA 
Commission on Legislation and the 
48 state association legislative chair- 
men, held in Chicago Dec. 10 and 
ll. The first suggestion was that a 
publication, Setting the Record 
Straight, be printed periodically tell- 
what organizations and 


dele- 


ing mst 
groups carry on certain legislative 
and other activities, and which is 
NEA action and which is state asso- 
ciation action in certain respects. 

Mr. Smith said his second sugges- 
tion was that the NEA legislative 
commission consider the question of 
supporting and proposing an amend- 
ment to the US Constitution on the 
question of federal aid to education. 
He added that these suggestions will 
be presented to the IEA legislative 
committee for possible presentation 
to the NEA convention in Portland 
in July. 


Resolution on Integration 

Earl Hanson of Rock Island, chair- 
man of the public relations commit- 
tee, presented that committee’s re- 
port. It was adopted by the assembly 
some minor changes. (See 
After much discussion 


with 
page 234.) 
from the floor, the Representative 
Assembly adopted a stronger resolu- 
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tion in support of integration in the 


public schools than had been pre- 
sented in the printed report made by 
the committee. The committee reso- 
lution had stated that all problems 
of integration “are capable of solu 
tion by citizens of intelligence and 
reasonableness working together for 
the common good of all.” The assem- 
bly voted to adopt a resolution pro- 
posed by the Chicago Division call- 
ing upon “responsible authorities to 
enforce the laws of the state and 
nation which prohibit segregation.” 

\ resolution to alternate the presi- 
dency of the association between 
and was defeated. It 


men women 


was presented by Edith Wentworth 


of DeKalb, past-president of the 
IEA, at the request of the Women’s 
Association. 


Constitutional Changes 
The Representative 
voted to make several changes in the 
constitution, subject to subsequent 
ratification by a majority of the divi- 
sions. An amendment was adopted 
requiring that divisions have an ex- 
a board of 


Assembly 


ecutive committee or 
directors which shall include division 
officers and chairmen of governing 
committees; that each division have 
committees corresponding to the 
three state governing committees; 
that each division consisting of more 
than one school district shall, and 
each division consisting of a single 
school district may, create sectional 
the 
delegates and carrying on the func- 


areas for purpose of electing 
tions of the division, with each sec- 
tion having a chairman and a secre- 
tary; and _ that 
delegates shall be apportioned from 
each section on the basis of repre- 


division and _ state 


sentation. 

A second amendment would pro 
vide that each sectional area created 
within a division shall elect a mem- 
ber to each of the governing com- 
the The third 
constitutional keeping 
with the first 


mittees of division. 
change, in 


two amendments 


ARROW SCOUTS Howard Slafer, left, and Paul Chess help as Delegate Earl Fox of Urbana comes 
to the microphone during a genera! session of the Representative Assembly. All «/ the Scouts 
who acted as ushers during the 102nd Annual Meeting had earned Order of Arrow recognition. 
Fewer than 2000 of the 30,000 Boy Scouts in Chicago belong to the select group. 
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DELEGATES from 
Southeastern Divi- 
sion, left, 


from Northwestern 


and 


Division, at right, 
consider problems 
to be brought be- 
fore the assembly. 


merely deleted the provision that 
delegates and alternates to the Rep- 
resentative Assembly shall be chosen 
“in such manner as may be provided 


by the separate divisions.” 


Would Allow Retired Membership 


The delegates voted to accept an 
amendment creating retired mem- 
berships, granted without the pay- 
ment of dues to persons upon retire- 
ment under a teachers retirement 
system in Illinois, if they have had 
membership in the association for at 
least five years prior to retirement. 
The retired member may not serve 
on the delegate body at the division 
or state level, but may at his own 
option be an active or associate 
member by paying the lowest rate of 
Retired 
memberships shall terminate in the 
event that the member returns to 


dues pertaining thereto. 


active educational service and be- 
comes eligible for active member- 
ship. Teachers who are presently 
retired may become retired members 
of the association by presenting evi- 
dence of membership for the five 
years prior to their retirement. 

This amendment was presented 
by the IEA board of directors to 
make it possible in the future to 
accept the Illinois Retired Teachers 
Association as a section of the IEA. 
(The IEA constitution requires that 
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members of affiliated sections must 
also be members of the IEA.) In its 
original form the amendment would 
have given a “life membership” to a 
person who had been an IEA mem 
ber for one yeal before retirement 
The assembly changed the designa 
tion to “retired membership” and 
raised the previous membership re 
quirement to five years 

\ proposed amendment to the 
bylaws, which would change the 
present organization of the nominat 
ing committee to one elected repre- 
sentative from each division, was 
turned down by the assembly. The 
54-member nominating committee is 
made up of the members of each of 
the three governing committees—on¢ 
committee from 


member on each 


each of the 18 divisions. 


Subject-Matter Group Rejected 

A request by the Music Educators 
Association to become affiliated with 
the IEA as a section was rejected by 
the Representative Assembly, on the 
basis that it would set a pr cedent 
groups representing 
fields than 
broad general educational areas 


in accepting 
subject-matter rather 

The delegates indicated a prefer 
ence to return to Chicago again for 
the 1956 Annual Meeting, and to 
dur 
Alter 


hold it at the accustomed time 


the Christmas holidays 


a 
ing 


DIVISIONS 
during the 
afternoon of 
meeting. At 
Mississippi 
Division; at 


to hold the 


meeting downstate—probably Peoria 


nate suggestions were 
or Springfield—and at another time 


of the year, probably in the fall 


NEA Life Membership Contest 


a teacher in Joliet 
Coll ve 


Ivan Baldwin 
High School 
won the first-place award of $25 for 


and Junior 


sponsormg the most new members 
NEA life 
paign conducted by delegates to the 
IEA meeting. Second place of $15 
was William Hodge of 
Springfield, and third place of $10 by 
Bryant of Southern Illinois 
A total of 112 new life 


memberships were sold during the 


In an membership Cam 


won by 


Rove 


University 


convention campaign 

of the 
from Illinois 
said that 3] 


In presenting the 
NEA 


Paul Grigsby 


report 
two directors 


Director 


counties in the state have reached o1 
exceeded their five-year quotas of 
life memberships 


The national director also an 
nounced that the theme of the 1956 
NEA convention, to be held in Port 
land, Ore., July 1 to 6, will be “Proud 
to Teach,” the phrase that became 
with the NEA 


Lester 


almost synonymous 


presidential campaign of 
Buford in Chicago last summer 


Mi the 


state membership and finance com 


Goreham, chairman of 


mittee presented a proposed $277 


Valley 
ight 


Chicago Division 





met 
first 
the 


left 














































100 budget for 1956-57, which was 
adopted by the asssembly. The chair- 
man explained that a decrease in the 
amount appropriated for the reserve 
fund was necessary because of an 
appropriation for teachers liability 
insurance, which the divisions have 
already voted to accept, and an in- 
crease in the appropriation for the 
magazine, due to increased member- 
ships requiring a greater number of 
magazines to be printed and to othe: 
increased costs. 

At the banquet on Wednesday 
evening, guests were delighted with 
State Supt. Vernon Nickell’s rendi- 
tion of “Home on the Range”; with 
Organist Al Melgard’s and Pianist 
Wendell Kennedy's 
and with the Stephen Foster Singers 
of Morris, directed by Paul Beringer. 


Toastmaster was Mr. Gorehar:. The 


dinner music; 


invocation was given by Walter Har- 
relson, dean of the Divinity School, 
University of Chicago. 

IEA Executive Secretary Irving 
Pearson introduced the guests at the 
speaker's table, and Mr. Nickell re- 
sponded in their behalf. 


Message from Past-President 

Mr. Grigsby accepted the past- 
president's key in behalf of Paul 
Street, whose duties in Washington, 
D. C., as director of the NEA Cen- 
tennial Celebration Commission did 
not permit him to be present. Mr. 
Grigsby read a statement from Past- 
President Street, which said, in part, 
that he felt a “sense of disappoint- 
ment that after 17 years of having 
me there you can somehow make 
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NEW OFFICERS of the 
IWinois Education Asso 
ciation who were elected 
during the 102nd Annual 
Meeting, to take office 
July 1, are, from left, 
Walter Albertson, princi- 
pal of Whittier School in 
Oak Park, third 
president; Mrs. 
Rosenstiel, of 

assistant 


vice- 
Edith 
Galena, 
superintendent 
of JoDaviess County, 
chairman of the mem- 
bership and finance com- 
mittee; and W. J. Gore- 
ham, 
Jamaica Consolidated 
High School at Sidell, 
president. 


superintendent of 


out without me and confessing 


that to be so is my way of telling 


you of the esteem in which I hold 


you all. . .. The experience of work- 
ing with people who think together 
so earnestly, so sincerely, and so 
democratically has built me a citadel 
of confidence in America and man- 


kind . 


Governor Is Concerned 

Governor Stratton, in addressing 
the banquet guests, emphasized that 
we must remember “minimum re- 
quirements are not designed as and 
never should be considered as maxi- 
mum requirements. Local districts 
must always be in a position to im- 
prove upon educational opportunity 


beyond such minimum essentials as 


their abilities and the desires of their 
citizens permit.” 

He pointed out that “adequate 
financing of the schools is essential 
to their success. I know you are con- 
cerned as I have been in recent 
years with this problem of taxation 
and particularly with the problem of 
equitable taxation. This is one of the 
reasons that as your governor I have 
been so concerned with getting con- 
Our 


best hope is to get a constitutional 


stitutional reform in this field. 


amendment passed . . . 

“Despite these difficulties . . . we 
have not stood still. We have tried 
through a program of equalization 
to insure that every school child, no 
matter how poor the district might 
be, would get a good education. This 
program has probably been the sav- 
ing factor in making our educational 


progress possible.” 


‘Teachers Are the Key’ 

The governor drew applause when 
he said, “But I am sure this audience 
will never forget that the key to the 
whole question of school progress is 
more and better teachers. . . . Teach- 
ing in Illinois must be, and must con- 
tinue to be, attractive to capable 
teachers and prospective teachers 
We should make the profession so 
that 


become 


well respected, so attractive 
folks 


teachers and wil! want to remain in 


young will want to 


INTERESTING EXHIBIT by the Lansing schools is studied by Audra Mae Pence of Elmhurst, a 
director of the Illinois Association of Classroom Teachers. This was a part of the total IACT exhibit. 
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the profession.” 

After the banquet, delegates and 
their guests enjoyed card playing, 
square dancing, and ballroom danc- 
ing. 

During the business session on 
Thursday the 
adopted reports presented by the 


morning, assembly 
section presidents and by Mr. Pear- 
son in behalf of the headquarters 


staff. 


buildings—state aid and federal aid 
. That will take some state co- 
operation . because there will no 
doubt be a matching requirement.” 
The IEA research director said he 
was disturbed by several things in 
connection with school problems 
the complacency of some that Illinois 
ranks high in the amount of money 
we spend per pupil and per teacher; 


criticism of inefficiency in teaching 


WINNERS of the NEA life membership compaign waged by Annual Meeting delegates are given 


their just rewards—checks from Mrs 


Edith Rosenstiel of Galena, campaign chairman. Top 


three 


campaigners were, from left, Ivan Baldwin of Joliet, first place, $25; William Hodge of Springfield 
second place, $15; and Roye Bryant of Southern Illinois University, third place, $10 


Brig. Gen. A. T. McAnsh, chief 
of the Military District of 
Chicago, explained the new military 
Reserve Act of 1955 and asked that 
teachers get the facts to the youth 
of 17 to 18% years of age: One way 


Illinois 


that a young man can avoid the draft 


is by enlisting in the army reserve 
before he is 18%, which means he 
will take six months active duty and 
then spend seven and a half years in 
the ready reserve. If he is doing well 
in high school, he can defer his six 
months of active service until after 
graduation, but not after the age 
of 20. 


Need for Outside Building Aid 


Mr. Grimm, in his report on school 
problems in Illinois, stated, “With 
out of 


districts bonding 


power, and children on half-day ses- 


running 


sions, there is going to have to be 
outside aid for constructing school 
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and administrative efforts; the atti 


tude toward curtailments, double- 


shift 
summer and Saturday sessions; in 


sessions, larger classes, and 
creased demands on the state treas 
the 


demands for 


ury just to maintain present 


foundation program; 
more money fo! transportation and 
junior college aid; the serious need 
the 
exceptional children; the dwindling 
of the 


which goes to teachers salaries; and 


for expansion of program for 


percentage school budget 
talk in Illinois of a possible plan to 
compute equalization aid on the 
basis of an estimated 100 percent 
valuation rather than on the actual 
assessed valuation. 

“There are two problems then at 
the state level,” Mr. Grimm pointed 
out. “Shall the state face up to its 
real responsibility and do its part at 
the state level, and 
possibility of real revenue reform, 


give uS a 


that 


2 


in an amendment to Article LX 
offers some real hope eventually 
Shall the state help to improve th 
loeal assessment machinery and give 
us multipliers that are truthful?’ 

‘A smaller 


_— 
goes to 


The speaker concluded 
percentage of our income 
public education than is true in most 
of the states 


expect a state like Illinois to stand 


And we have a right to 
high in its school expenditure s 

“We must keep in mind that we 
are going to spend a lot more money 
We need to 


we must see 


As public servants 
that we get a dollar's 
worth of return for every dollar we 
spend, but we must be so dedicated 
children, to ow 
that we 


the standards of education 


to oul protession 


and to our caust preserve 
that we 
fight for an educational program of 


high quality 


PTA Needs Educators 


Parents 


large st group 


have been referred to as the 
# untrained amateurs in the 
have to admit to this 
Perhaps it isn't our fault, because we can't 
that will know 
all about ou job as parents Usually we 
gather here a little” and “there a littk 

and try to get the bits of knowledg¢ to fit 
together and make 


world,” und we 


get a degree train us to 


sense. But we do not 
have to remain uninformed and untrained 
God gave each of us a mind, and we can 
develop it know 


where to go for insight and h« Ip with our 


but it helps when we 


problems of parenthood 
The Illinois 


Teachers needs l 


Parents and 


the help of educators 
field of 
point out to us ways of getting the Na 
tional Parent-Teacher into the 
teachers, and 2) leaders in the 


Congress of 


and leaders in the education, t 
hands of 
more edu 
cational fie ld to he Ip us Organize teams of 
lay and professional people who will guide 
our study-discussion groups in the field of 
child psychology and parent education 

child 
willing to try to co 


thinkin 


coope ration 


There is so much to be done in 


welfare—we must be 
operate Perhaps by poolin mul 
ind sharing techniques of 


we may be able to reach numbers of 
parents who do not know how important 
who have indifferent 


part in the lives of 


they are, and been 
to their responsible 
their children 

It is true that when we have opportuni 
ties and privileges, we also have responsi 
bilities 


ones as parents and teachers, for parents 


Our responsibilities are common 


are the child’s first teachers and teachers 
The re 


is really no separation of our areas of re 


are often-times part-time parents 


sponsibility. We must face them together 
as leaders in parent-teacher work 

Mrs. Mervin C Cobden 
president, Illinois Congress of Parents and 


LOCKARD, 


leac he rs 





GOVERNOR STRATTON was the speaker at the 
Annual Banquet on Wednesday night, Dec. 28 
He told the teachers and their guests that 
the key to the whole question of school 
progress is more and better teachers,” and 
advocated that the profession be made so well 
respected and attractive that young folks will 
want to become and remain teachers 


MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT was provided by the Stephen Foster Singers of Morris, directed by Paul 
Sparkle was added to ihe music of Mr. Foster by the dancing of a young ballerina. 


Beringer 


SWING YOUR PARTNER, and let’s all square dance! After the banquet, 
delegates found the music of Ed Nesen just right for dos-a-dos. 
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THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT delighted ban- 
quet guests with his singing of “Home on the 
Range.” At left is IEA Pres. William Carruthers. 
Governor Stratton later admitted to the guests 
that after hearing Supt. Vernon Nickell sing he 
preferred the music of the Stephen Foster Sing- 
ers of his home town of Morris, who also sang 


at the banquet 


4ll Annual Meeting 
Photos by W. Stewart Williams 


PROXY PAST-PRESIDENT, Pavi Grigsby of 
Granite City, left, accepts the past-president’s 
key from Pres. William Carruthers in behalf of 
Paul Street, whose duties in Washington, D. C 
as director of the NEA Centennial Celebration 
Commission prevented him from being present 
Mr. Street expressed his disappointment in a 
letter which Mr. Grigsby read. 


PROUD of their president father are the three 
Carruthers daughters—from left, Virginia, Sue, 
and Ann—who also attended the banqvet. 


ORGANIST Al Melgard of Chicago, with Wen- 
dell Kennedy at the piano, played dinner music 


BALLROOM DANCING to the music of Del Baker and his orchestra 
interested some delegates, while others played cards. 
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HE Representative Assembly of 

the Illinois Education Association 
adopted the report of the legislative 
committee almost without change, 
during the 102nd Annual Meeting in 
Chicago Dec. 27 to 29. Deletion of 
one word constituted the only 
change from the printed report. 

In item No. 7, under “Administra- 
tion and Organization,” the word 
“further” was deleted to make the 
item read: “To codify and revise the 
School Code for purposes of clari- 
fication, simplification, and uni- 
formity.” 

The adopted report is as follows: 


Pupil-Teacher Welfare 

1. To improve the educational 
program for the girls and boys of 
Illinois. 

2. To clarify the law relative to 
the school day, month and year. 

3. To clarify and improve the laws 
on certification, retirement, tenure 
and continuing contract, sick leave, 
equal pay, and minimum salary for 
teachers. 

4. To provide federal income tax 
exemption for teacher retirement in- 
come to the maximum exemption 
levels afforded others. 


Administration and Organization 


1. To provide for a state board of 
education for the public common 
schools. 

2. To promote organization of 
school districts into units of adminis- 
tration, supervision, support, and 
attendance capable of maintaining 
adequate educational programs. 

3. To include all territory of the 
state in districts actually operating 
four years of high school and in dis- 
tricts actually operating schools for 
elementary grades, preferably in 12- 
grade districts. 

4. To clarify and improve the laws 
relative to the duties and powers of 
school treasurers and county boards 
of trustees. 

5. To clarify the financial involve- 
ments resulting from reorganization, 
with special reference to bond issues 
and assets and liabilities. 

6. To authorize county superin- 
tendents and school boards to hire 
qualified accountants to assist in the 
auditing of school accounts, to pro- 
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vide for the payment of fees for such 
services, and to provide that county 
superintendents of schools may ac- 
cept certified public accountants’ re- 
ports on local districts’ accounts. 

7. To codify and revise the School 
Code for purposes of clarification, 
simplification, and uniformity. 

8. To provide a state consultant 
for school building plans and archi- 
tecture. 

9. To apportion transportation aid 
under an improved formula involv- 
ing consideration of bus mileage, 
pupils transported, bus size, safety, 
and approved standards 


School Finance 

1. To increase the state distribu 
tive fund until the 
tributed by the state to supplement 
local support shall fully guarantee an 
adequate foundation program 

2. To adequate 
financial the 
lunch program. 

3. To provide 
financial assistance for pupil trans- 
portation, vocational education, pub- 
lic junior colleges, and excess costs 
in the education of exceptional chil- 


amount con 


provide state 


assistance for school 


adequate _ state 


dren. 

4. To provide adequate support 
for the education of children in state 
institutions; for the state institutions 
of higher learning; and for the Office 
of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 

5. To 
sources of 
graduated income tax, fair assess- 
ment of both tangible and intangible 
property, and any legislation neces- 
sary to provide for the efficient col- 


provide more adequate 


revenue, including a 


lection of taxes, both current and 
delinquent. 

6. To provide for the prorated 
distribution to the original taxing 


bodies of all penalties and interest 
on delinquent taxes. 

7. To require school tax objectors 
to file copies of objections with the 
county clerk, the state’s attorney 
clerks of the taxing bodies, and the 
county superintendent of schools (in 
the case of schools); and to require 
a 10-day notice prior to the hearing 
on the tax objection suit. 

8. To authorize any school district 
to levy a special tax, based upon 
referendum, for the purpose of fur- 
nishing textbooks without cost to the 
pupils of the district. 

9. To provide for a $2 license for 
school buses contracted for by school 
districts 

10. To allow 12-grade districts a 
bonding limit of 10 percent of the 
assessed valuation. 

ll. To provide state aid for the 
construction of school buildings on 
the basis of financial need. 

12. To provide for advertising and 
public bidding in the case of the 
sale of school bonds. 

13. To 


financial support for school systems 


provide for reasonable 
which serve the children of families 
that live.in trailer coaches through 
legislation which will require a fair 
share of such support from trailer 
camp operators 

14. To provide for revolving funds 
that are not limited to petty cash 
operations as administered under 
the present law. 

15. To 


method and procedure for the dis- 


provide an improved 
tribution of state aid to the common 
schools. 

16. To permit adequate local tax 
rates. 

17. To provide federal aid to pub- 
lic schools without federal control 
and to authorize state acceptance of 
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THE PLIGHT OF JOHNNY Q, young son of Ja 
school when there are ever-growing numbers of 
educate them, was featured in an exhibit pre 
Annual Meeting at Hotel Sherman in Chicago. 
entire exhibit of some three dozen 28 in. x 4 
front of them, may be scheduled for showing 
yellow, and white lettering and art work. Per 
to the Professional and Public Relations Depa 
Edwords Street, Springfield, Ill. The only charge 
in color is also available for loan. Later it will b 
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Q. Public who was born in 1946 and is in 
ildren and not enough money and teachers to 
"ed by the IEA staff and shown at the IEA 
few of the boards are reproduced here. The 
». boards, some with cut-outs to be placed in 
meetings. The boards are maroon, with blue 
s interested in using the exhibit should write 
nent, Illinois Education Associction, 100 East 
for return transportation. A set of 36 mm slides 
»sossible to purchase sets at $10.00 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 231) 

any new federal aid granted to pub- 
lic schools and to provide for its 
distribution. 


Legislation To Be Opposed 

The Representative Assembly also 
recommended that the following 
legislation be opposed: 

1. State adoption or state censor- 
ship of textbooks. 

2. Any further limitation on the 
total tax rates levied against property 
unless and until other adequate and 
dependable sources of revenue are 
provided. 

3. Further state legislation increas- 
ing instructional obligations unless 
provision is made for adequate 
financing. 


4. Any legislation which would 
substitute the present social security 
program for the Illinois teacher re- 
tirement systems. 

5. Any legislation interfering with 
citizenship activities and profession- 
alism of teachers. 

6. Legislation merging the educa- 
tional and building funds. 

7. Any further application or ex- 
tension of the principle of limiting 
school tax rates by legislation such 
as that enacted in the Butler-Hodge 
laws. 

8. Any legislation which would 
weaken the teacher tenure and con- 
tinuing contract laws. 

The assembly recommended that 
the association instruct the legislative 
committee and. the members of the 
staff to advance this program in its 


various parts and as a whole as ex- 
peditiously as is possible, and that it 
designate the executive secretary, 
Irving F. Pearson, as official repre- 
sentative and authorize him and his 
staff to represent the association in 
all matters of legislation, working 
under the general direction of this 
committee or its executive com- 
mittee; and instruct them not only to 
prepare or have prepared the neces- 
sary bills to cover this program of 
legislation, but also after the intro- 
duction of such measures to support 
and defend them. 

It also urged that the association 
cooperate to the utmost with other 
educational and civic, business, agri- 
cultural, industrial, commercial, and 
lay organizations in achieving the 
goals of this legislative program. 





Public Relations Program 


b ipe Representative Assembly at the 
102nd Annual Meeting of the 
illinois Education Association again 
advocated a state board of educa- 
tion, with constitutional powers to 
appoint the superintendent of public 
instruction. But the assembly voted 
to omit the request that such a state 
board be appointed by the governor, 
as had been recommended in 1954. 
The Representative Assembly en- 
dorsed the principle of integration 
of all groups within the public 
schools, and called upon responsible 
authorities to enforce the laws of 
the state and nation which prohibit 
segregation. These recommendations 
came as changes in the printed re- 
port which had been presented by 
the committee on public relations. 
With three other minor changes 
in the resolution on professional 
needs, the Representative Assembly 
adopted the report as presented. 
The item relating to the state 
board of education, as revised, advo- 
cates that “The state have a board 
of education with staggered, over- 
lapping terms to recommend general 
principles for the administration 
and organization of public education 
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in Illinois,” and that “The state 
amend its constitution so as to pro- 
vide for the appointment of the 
superintendent of public instruction 
by a state board of education.” 

The resolution pertaining to inte- 
gration, as revised, is as follows: 

Integration in the Public Schools—The 
IEA endorses the principle of integration 
of all groups regardless of race, color, or 
creed within the public schools of the state 
and calls upon responsible authorities to 
enforce the laws of the state and nation 
which prohibit segregation. 

Three minor changes were made 
in the resolution on _ professional 
needs. The words “and general” 
were added in the second sentence 
in the first paragraph; “preparation” 
was changed to “qualifications” and 
the word “qualified” was added in 
the second sentence in the third par- 
agraph. The resolution, as adopted, 
is as follows: 

Professional Needs—The Illinois Educa- 
tion Association recommends the universal 
adoption of fair and adequate salary sched- 
ules. It recommends that objective evi- 
dence of professional and general educa- 
tion and successful experience only be used 
in the determination of salary schedules. 
It believes that merit rating should not be 
used as a basis of salary scheduling, bu 


it also believes that the profession has a 


Is Adopted 


responsibility for its own improvement, and 
urges the development of attitudes of 
critical evaluation within the profession 
and the identification of the qualities of 
good teaching toward improvement of the 
job. 

The association recommends that all 
teachers, their local associations, divisions, 
and other professional organizations insist 
upon strict enforcement of the new teacher 
certification law and the minimum salary 
law that became effective July 1, 1952. 

The Illinois Education Association urges 
school boards in the employment of teach- 
ers to give major consideration to the value 
of teacher education. It is not in the inter- 
est of the education of children to employ 
teachers with meager qualifications when 
better-qualified teachers are available. 

In new resolutions the association 
expressed apppreciation to individ- 
uals and organizations which partici- 
pated in the Pre-White House Con- 
ferences, and expressed hope that 
the reports of the White House Con- 
ferences on state and national levels 
will be used for the improvement 
of education in Illinois; urged the 
development, conservation, and uti- 
lization of human and 
recommended that state and local 
professional organizations promote 
the program of accreditation of 
teacher education, and that the na- 
tional and the state commissions on 
teacher education and _ professional 


resources; 
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a personal loan can be a credit to you 





e You borrow in complete privacy 


you 
RECEIVE 


$300.00 
$600.00 
$800.00 
$1000.00 


Term of 
Loan 


teeter ee ee ee eee 


e You establish Bank Credit 


e You “‘rent’’ money at a much 
lower interest rate 


e You need make no payments 
during summer vacation. 


(neither principal nor interest) 


Monthly payments shown include 
all charges—no payments 
required in July and August 


when you borrow from 
the Exchange National Bank of Chicago 


It’s a matter of good judgement to take those 
University Courses when you need them, finance 
the clothes you need, travel when you’ve the 
time. It’s a matter of good judgement to take care 
of all of your pressing bills and get your budget 
on even keel. Most folks need a lump sum of cash 
at some time or other. With cash in your pocket 
you can shop for bargains. A Personal Loan from 
The Exchange National Bank will give you that 
cash, and is as practical and good for your 

credit reference as a charge account at a 
department store. 


by mail 


It will cost you much less to borrow from The 
Exchange National Bank. You need make no 
payments during summer vacation and your life 
is insured for the full amount of the loan. Make 





9 
Payments 


35.85 
71.65 
95.60 


119.50 


12 mos. 








15 
Pay . . 
ayments 


59.35 
74.15 


18 mos. 


Personal Loan Department 


THE 


EXCHANGE 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


OF CHICAGO 


130 South LaSalle St. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Phone: DEarborn 2-5000 


MEMBER FEDERAL 
DEPOSIT INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 
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these easy arrangements for your loan from 
Payments . : 


The Exchange National Bank today, for you are 
dealing with a reputable financial institution 
that is able to help you in many ways. Simply 
fill out the attached coupon form and mail. 


for $300 to $1000 Clip and mail Today! 


ee | 


Please send me full details on Personal Loan by return mail. 


1 understand that my application will be held in strict confidence 
and that the entire transaction is completely confidential and private. 


Amount I want to borrow $_ _for payment in ___months 
Name__ — 
Present address 

Former address 

Home telephone SE ae 

Wife or husband’s name : = 

Name and address of school you teach 


The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. 





Sign name here >_>» >SESEE 





signature 





rrom MINE +o MILL 





AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


The transformation of iron ore into steel — for use in thousands of 
products from paper clips to girders — is a modern marvel. It involves 
huge mines, blast furnaces ten stories high, vast steel mills and fabri- 


cating plants. . . 


Iron ore is mined in many parts of the 
U. S.. Huge power shovels scoop up 10 
tons at every bite—six scoops to a hopper 
car. At the peak of the season, railroads 
average 15,000 carloads of ore a day. 


are 
— 


At big blast furnaces, the ore, together 
with limestone and scrap iron, is melted 
down to a liquid, and the white-hot “mix” 
is moved in special mixer cars to the next 
stage of manufacture at the steel mills. 


all linked dependably, economically by railroad! 


Some of the ore goes all the way to the 
mills by train. But railroads deliver mil- 
lions of tons to the great docks on the 
upper Great Lakes for transfer to ore 
boats at the rate of 60 tons a minute. 


Along with the daily movement of mil- 
lions of tons of steel products, the rail- 
roads are often faced with such chal- 
lenges as moving huge girders mounted 
on swivels and supported by two flat cars. 


Welding together the many steps in this gigantic process is one of the jobs 
of the world’s most efficient mass transportation system. The heart of that 


system is our railroads, serving you speedily at a lower average cost than any 


other form of general transportation. 


Association of 
American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America's railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 22. 
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standards support the program of 
the National Council for Accredita- 
tion of Teacher Education through 
programs of publicity, accreditation, 
and interpretation of the program to 
all professional groups and the gen- 
eral public. 

The assembly endorsed resolutions 
identical with or similar to those 
adopted by the National Education 
Association at its 1955 convention, 
which endorsed high standards for 
accreditation of all programs of 
teacher education, endorsed the 
National Council for the Accredita- 
tion of Teacher Education, and ex- 
pressed vigorous resistance to all 
efforts to lower certification stand- 
ards; asked for further tax exemption 
for retirement incomes; and ex- 
pressed belief in the fundamental 
freedoms. 

The association expressed belief 
that school activities with large spec- 
tator appeal should constitute a part 
of a balanced educational program, 
that they are a proper part of the 
public relations activities of the 
school, and that they should be ad- 
ministered solely by educational 
authorities with these ends in view. 


Continued Resolutions 


In addition, the Representative 
Assembly adopted, in essentially the 
same wording, resolutions passed in 
1954: 

The association affirmed its sup- 
port of the United Nations and the 
United States government in resist- 
ing aggression and in maintaining 
our national security; reaffirmed its 
belief in and support of the teacher 
exchange program; welcomed honest 
and constructive criticism of the 
schools, but condemned _irrespon- 
sible attacks upon the schools; and 
valled upon the schools to provide 
the best possible opportunities for 
youth in their areas. 

The assembly also called for en- 
forcement of the child labor and 
compulsory attendance laws; recom- 
mended fair and adequate salary 
schedules based on professional and 
general education and _ successful 
experience rather than merit rating, 
self-evaluation by the profession, and 
of the teacher 


strict enforcement 
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certification law and the minimum 
salary law; urged school boards in | 
the employment of teachers to give 
major consideration to the value of 
teacher education and to the employ- 
ment of the best-qualified teachers 


available; and recommended that, in 
line with our democratic ideals, men 
and women should have equal status 
in the profession. 

The IEA asked that 
selective teacher recruitment be pro- 
moted on the elementary and the 
secondary that 
finances be made available to pro- 
enroll- 


delegates 


level, adequate 


vide facilities for increased 
ments in the teachers colleges and 
colleges of education, and that the 
use of state teachers college scholar- 
ships be promoted by the profession. 

The \ 
careful evaluation of any and all 
retirement proposals in Illinois, par- 
ticularly as they may relate to the 
extension of security to 
teachers; favored federal aid to pub- 
lic schools, without federal control, 
and urged the members to ask IIli- 


assembly recommended 


social 


nois congressmen to support such 
aid; that federal 
revenues from of the 
continental shelf be appropriated 
public elementary, 


recommended 
lease outer 
exclusively to 
secondary, and higher education, 
and asked that revenues from federal 
lands and natural resources be used 
to offset losses of local income to 
public schools resulting from such 
holdings; and opposed limitations on 
federal income, inheritance, and gift 


taxes. 


Personal Responsibility 

The association urged that each 
member of the profession accept per- 
sonal responsibility for his profes- 
sional growth and membership in 
local, state, and national associations, 
for the establishment of sound school 


policies and improvement of school 
practices, for participation in public 
relations programs and community 
services, and for acceptance of the 
responsibility of guiding the thinking 
of young people in an unprejudiced 
and honest manner. 


The assembly asked the widest 
observance and promotion of the 
teachers’ code of ethics; reaffirmed | 
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EBF PreViews 


TEACHERS: Get this colorful 
guide to over 1000 Educational 


Films & Filmstrips 7. ail AS 


@ CLIMAXING its 25th year of leadership in audio-visual education, EBF 
recently completed the most extensive mass-communication effort to teach- 
ers ever attempted in the A-V field. To date, the colorful new 40-page 
tabloid-size EBF Catalog and A-V Guide has been mailed or personally 
delivered to virtually every public school teacher in the U.S... . more than 
one-half million teachers! If you haven't received your free copy of the new 
EBF Catalog, if you want to review these remarkable A-V resources now 
available to you .. . mail the coupon to EBF, today! 


SEE AND USE THESE NEW 

14mm. SOUND MOTION PICTURES 
Now ready, or about to be released are many 
EBF sound films—in the areas of language arts, 
social studies and the sciences. Here are but a few, 
ready for you to preview 


new 


New Sucksdorff Films: EBF offers three more new and provocative films from 
the sensitive camera of Sweden's great Arne Sucksdorfft. Now or ready to be released 
are: THE Bear AND THe Hunter (] reel, B/W, for primary and middle grades); 
Peorpce Or Tue Reinpeer — THe Wind From Tue West (114 reels, B/W, middle 
and upper elementary grades); and Gray Guit THe Hunter (114 reels, B/W, 
upper elementary and jr. and senior high levels). PAutL Witty is the collaborator 
for the first two, especially appropriate for language arts and reading classes 
Dr. Kari LAnc, director of the Swedish State Museum of Natural History, is the 
collaborator for “Gray Gull.” Don't fail to preview these rare combinations of 
surpassing pictorial beauty, symbolic story-telling and intriguing nature study 


New EBF Junior Film — Latest in the growing EBF Junior series is: Learninc 
Asour Your Nose (8 minutes, B/W and color), wherein a Doctor, using both 
dialogue and narration, explains the breathing, smelling and protective functions 
of the nose — employing animation and microphotography. The film is ideal for 
health and hygiene classes. Be sure to preview, soon! 


New Biology — Zoology Films: Witttam A. ANDERSON, with his unique talent 
for producing outstanding natural science color films, has completed two newly 
released EBFilms for high school and college students in biology and zoology 
classes. Maintaining the same superlative standard of his earlier MONARCH BUTTER 
FLY Story are: CruUsTACEANS (Lobsters, Barnacles, Shrimp and Their Relatives); 
and Worms (The Annelida—Leeches, Earthworms and Sea Worms). The new 
science films combine vivid camera action studies, animated drawings and micro 
photography to provide a remarkably clear impression of the appearance, habitat, 
structure and behavior of these two important animal classifications. (Each film 
is 114 reels, in color or black and white.) 

New Disney Vanishing Prairie Filmstrip Series: based on the Walt Disney 
Academy Award motion picture. Many of the memorable sequences are now 
preserved in a series of six integrated filmstrips, in color, including: The American 
Prairie; The American Buffalo; Prairie Dogs; The Mountain Lion; Coyotes and 
Other Prairie Animals; and Birds of the Prairie. Dr. Kart P. Scumipt of the 
Chicago Natural History Museum collaborated 

@ Latest releases among many new EBFilmstrips include: Classroom Art for Middle 
Grades — The City Community; and Life in Early America — each a series of six, 
in color. 


 Rxcuclipecedia,Brilanniva Fhd 


1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois 


Dept. $T-256 


GENTLEMEN: | have not received your new 1956 Catalog and would appreciate 


o Free copy : 
Please send on 10-Day Approval, the following filmstrip series as 
described above, at $36.00 per each series of six: 

Fill in the titles desired on lines below.) 


Name: — 


School Name and Address: 











its belief in the present school dis- 
trict reorganization program and 
urged continuance of the program on 
the basis of critical examination and 
evaluation; urged that local com- 
munities and state and federal gov- 
ernments take positive steps to meet 
present critical school housing needs 
and to provide adequate play- 
grounds adjoining or surrounding 
each building; and urged Congress 
to establish the US Office of Educa- 
tion as an independent agency of 
the federal government under the 
control of a national board of edu- 
cation with a professionally qualified 
commissioner of education. 

The association endorsed the prin- 
ciple of integration in the public 
schools, and called upon responsible 
authorities to enforce the laws of the 
state and nation which prohibit 
segregation; approved allocation of 
FM radio and television channels 
for public education purposes, but 
urged commercial and entertainment 
enterprises to give proper heed to 
the effects of their programs on the 
emotional health of children, and 
commended and encouraged the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion in its work. 


Express Appreciation 


The Representative Assembly ex- 
pressed appreciation to all who 
participated in the 102nd Annual 
Meeting program; to the public, 
press, and radio for their cooperation 
and support; to the various statewide 
organizations and lay leaders for 
their cooperation in behalf of public 
education; and to all officers, mem- 
bers of the staff, committees, and 
organizations who contributed to the 
success of the meeting. 

In addition, appreciation was ex- 
pressed to John W. Graham for his 
long and valuable service as a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of the 
State Teachers Retirement System. 
The association commended the 
members of School Problems Com- 
mission No. 3, the 69th General As- 
sembly, and Gov. William G. Strat- 
ton for their favorable consideration 
of the needs of the schools and for 
the improvements resulting from 
legislation enacted in 1955. 
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Several Educational Groups Meet 


During IEA Convention 


County Superintendents 


The Illinois Association of County Su- 
perintendents of Schools held a breakfast 
meeting Wednesday morning, Dec. 28, at 
the Hotel Sherman in Chicago, in connec- 
tion with the IEA Annual Meeting. Some 
48 county superintendents and guests 
heard Lester R. Grimm, IEA 
director and a member of School Problems 
Commission No. 4, give a report on recent 
commission hearings. Mr. Grimm discussed 
briefly some 27 areas of educational con- 
cern which have been presented to the 
commission during recent public hearings. 

Lucile Goodrich of Pontiac presented 
the final report on the ec dis- 
trict, before it was to be submitted to the 
School Problems Commission. 

R. P. Roberts of Watseka distributed 
the new county superintendents’ handbook 
which his committee had prepared. The 
handbook describes the organization of 
the association, a suggested list of duties 
of a county superintendent, possible sezv- 
ices of the office of county superintendent, 
a calendar of the important dates, and 
suggestions on budgets. 

Newly elected officers of IACSS were 
introduced: Robert L. Brissenden, Clay 
County, president; Arthur White, Henry 
County, vice-president; and Lillias K. 
Walker, Grundy County, _ secretary- 
treasurer. 

Members of IACSS have adopted a reso- 
lution setting up a permanent committee 
to study the intermediate unit. Committee 
members, appointed by Pres. W. A. 
Bozarth, include: Miss Goodrich, chairman; 
Loren S. Young of Morrison; Roy M. Luthe 
of Albion; Horace Brown of Shawneetown; 
John Torrens of Dixon; Vance A. Kauffold 
of Taylorville; J. R. Peck of Galesburg; 
Joseph W. Hobbs of Havana; V. V. Bar- 
croft of Carlyle; O. A. Wilson of Jersey- 
ville; Verne E. Crackel of Joliet; and 
Ralph Arends of Bloomington. The com- 
mittee has been authorized to hire a re- 
search director, whose services will be paid 
for through an assessment of two-tenths 
of 1 percent of the annual salary of each 
member of IACSS 


research 


Horace Mann Insurance 


The Horace Mann Mutual Casualty Co. 
has announced a rate decrease for auto in- 
surance, effective Jan. 15, 1956, of up to 
20 percent and even more in some classifi- 
cations. The rate decrease was announced 
during the annual Horace Mann agents 
meeting and luncheon held Dec. 29 in the 
Old Chicago Room of the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, in conjunction with the IEA 
Annual Meeting 

Robert L. Seiler was guest speaker at 
the luncheon. He is president of Chicago 
Health and Accident Underwriters As- 
sociation and district manager of Paul 


Revere Life Insurance Co. During the 
meeting sales ideas were discussed regard- 
ing values of income protection for teach- 


ers. 


Classroom Teachers 


Lucille Carroll of Wooster, Ohio, im- 
mediate past-president of the NEA De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, was guest 
speaker at the second annual winter 
luncheon of the Illinois Association of 
Classroom Teachers held at Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, Dec. 27. Miss Carroll was 
the official representative of the national 
department to the meeting of the World 
Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession at Istanbul, Turkey 
last summer. 

The speaker presented a “travelogue” 
along with her report of the meeting, 
describing particularly the Holy Land as 
it was recalled to her mind during the 
Christmas season. 

Miss Carroll explained the purposes of 
WCOTP, nied on the meeting, and 


\ACT Pres. Lavra Smith chats with Mary LeMay, 
regional CT director, and Lucille Carroll, nc 
who was the specker 
is for the NEA Building 


tional past-president, 


The “money corsage” 


pointed to the important place that Illi 
nois holds in the world organization. Sh« 
expressed a need for experienced del: 
gates to WCOTP, explaining that many 
US delegates to the meetings are handi 
capped by their lack of knowledge of 
several languages. 

The former national president told also 
of her visit to Athens, Greece, and of the 
hospitality of the teachers there—includ- 
ing Mary Kampouris, whom many Illinois 
teachers met during her visit in the state 
several years ago 

In challenging Illinois teachers to give 
of their best to the teaching of boys and 
girls, Miss Carroll quoted a Turkish 
proverb: “One is equally indebted to his 
teacher and to Allah.” 

Greetings were extended to IACT by 
Mary LeMay of Ottawa, North Central 
Regional director of the NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers, and by IEA Execu- 
tive Secretary Irving F. Pearson. A musical 
program was presented ef a group of 
junior singers from Oak Park, accompanied 
- Wendell Kennedy of the IEA staff. 
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Delta Kappa Gamma 
WONDERFUL NEW HORIZONS 


Illinois Delta Kappa Gamma _ Society 

held its annual winter breakfast Wednes- An idea we hope proves interesting, useful 
day morning, Dec. 28, in the Crystal ‘ 
Room of Hotel Sherman. One hundred 
thirty-one members and their guests were 
present to hear Dr. Vera Peacock of 
Southern Illinois University, state presi- 
dent, report on her visit to the UNESCO 
project being carried on at Patzcuaro 
Mexico. Dr. Peacock was one of eight 
Illinoisans selected to spend a week observ- 
ing the work of this one of two such 
projects sponsored by the United Nation's 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organizations. 

Listeners learned that the prime object of 
this experiment is to train workers in 
fundamental education, the term in this 
case referring to education sought after 
when it is necessary to improve living con- 
ditions. Twenty nations cooperate in this 
project, with 139 students working in 210 
villages where living conditions are those 
of the 16th century. 

Teams of five work in the villages with Chicago Natural History Museum offers 
only one member from any one nation 
making up a team. Each represents a field e e e 
of interest: recreation, rural economy, Science Teachin Aid 
home life, health, and civic organization. g 
Nothing is ever forced upon the natives, 
and programs are set up only when inter- 
ests demand them. Interestingly enough, 
recreation is usually the one set up first. No 
attempt is made to teach reading unless it 
is necessary for the group to read in order 
to accomplish something, such as regula- 
tions on the improvement of sanitation, etc. 





18 different U.S. rocks and minerals boxed 
and accurately labeled for classroom use in 
teaching science, nature and the natural 
resources of our country. Accompanied by 
90-page illustrated booklet. 


@ This booklet, which the chil- . 
Above shows box of specimens included with the 


The desire and initiative must come from | dren can read themselves, with Debbie Pune’ booblt. Rox #3 rn ae 
ae et iki 26 pages of photographs, helps identify aoe ray a a — 
the individuals. One of the most striking > pages of photographs, helps identi different rocks and minerals, accurately labeled: 


improvements in living conditions was get- and classify rocks and minerals. It 
provides factual material about each one 


ting many women “off the floor” where 4 : ; 
f . ag Baye f their ti of the specimens—some of them millions 
ormeriy they ha spent most of their time of years old, .\t is called “For Pebble Pups”. Because of its value in the school curricu- 
on their knees, cooking over stones on the lum. CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM 
earth. : | This authoritative booklet is a basic help sends out, af cost, box of specimens pictured 
Carolyn Wones of Rockford. state par- It working outa 4 thie or nature study unit. above) including 90 page booklet FOR PEBBLE 
. ra , y t goes far beyond this in starting youngsters pu ps—a handy, junior collecting guide. 
liamentarian, presided at the breakfast on lifetime hobby and in awakening them to . 
Margaret Swords of Harvey designed spe- the excitement and adventure to be found IF YOU ARE INTERESTED 
cial place cards for the 18 persons at the in study of geology and mineralogy. 
FOR THE SPECIMEN BOX including 90-page 
speakers table. ae ps - 
Tt ' - Information is given about fossils, oil traps, PEBBLE PUPS BOOKLET (described), send 
ne state convention of DKG will be volcanoes, gems, Carlsbad Caverns, and open your name, address and $1.25 with your 


held Mar. 16 to 18 at the Congress Hotel pit mines. Suggests reading and recommends order to CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY 
the very simple but necessary equipment. MUSEUM, Chicago 5, Ill. Postage is prepaid. 


quartz, mica, granite, chrysocolla, conglomerate, ett, 


in Chicago. 


Women's Association \ Here’s easy way to relax! 

Beatrice Allen of Chicago was elected é , ‘ , . 
president of the htneds” dnstieiten of ) Enjoy thet votreciing pie 5-4 “! ponte Om 
the Illinois Education Association during flavor. And chewing helps relieve tension. 
that group’s luncheon meeting Dec. 28 at 
the Hotel Sherman in Chicago. Other 
officers elected for the coming year were 
Louise Gamble of Streator, secretary- 
treasurer; and Emilie Huck of Centralia, 
chairman of the state coordinating com- 
mittee. 

Seventy-five members of the Women’s 
Association and their guests attended the 
luncheon, representing 16 of the 18 IEA 
divisions. Pres. Florence Cook presided. 

Miss Cook reviewed the purposes of the 
association and its activities during the 
i year, including a report of the 
uncheon sponsored by the Women’s Asso- 
ciation during the NEA convention in 
Chicago in July, which was attended by 
113 women from various states. i 
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ENROLL NOW TO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
A FULL PLACEMENT SEASON! 


Placement Division 

Iinois Education Association 
100 East Edwards Street 
Springfield, Illinois 


| wish to enroll with the plecement division 
] | am now enrolled with placement division and wish to bring my record up to date 


Name 


Address 
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I Saw Something .. . 


Charlie is a Tiny Tim sort with star 
sparkles in his eyes and the eagerness of 
a little puppy. Then there’s that smudge 
on the end of his nose. Therein lies a 
story. 

You see, Charlie’s used for a 
marker. Rather strange, you might think. 
First-graders use a colored strip of paper 
to keep the line when they first work with 
the printed page. Such mundane tactics 
are not for Charlie. 

God did not give Charlie eyes like yours 
ind mine. He cannot see unless his eyes 
ure as close to the page as his little nose 
will allow. 


nose is 


One day, not long ago, I stopped by the 
sight-saving room where Charlie spends 
most of his time. Aren’t there days in your 
life which you remember above all others? 
This was such a day. 

As I talked with the children I felt a 
tug at my hand. There was Charlie. He 
looked up toward my face which he could 
not see. All the eagerness, all the hopes 
all the happiness of success of every hand- 
icapped child shone in his face. “Mr 
Shute, I can read! I read! Do you 
want to hear me?” 

Never have I wanted to hear anything 
so much. Mentally preparing myself to 


can 





A Summer at 


offers you... 


graduate degrees 


—a distinguished faculty. 


area. 


and Music. 


Journalism, and Commerce. 


advanced students. 


For bulletins write to 





NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


—a wide variety of courses leading to undergraduate and 
in Education, 
Journalism, and Commerce. 


a vacation atmosphere on the shores of Lake Michigan. 


opportunities to enjoy the concerts, lectures, theater and 
other cultural advantages of the campus and of the Chicago 


1956 SUMMER SESSION 
Six-Week Session—June 26-August 4. 


A broad summer curriculum in Liberal Arts, Education, Speech, 


Eight-Week Session—June 26-August 18. 


Courses will be available in the fields of Speech, Liberal Arts, 


Three-Week Session—August 6-August 25. 


Courses, workshops, and seminars in the field of Education for 


DEAN OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


1811 Orrington Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 


Liberal Arts, Speech, 








praise him for a few halting words, | went 
with him to his seat. Out came the pre 
primer with the big print, down went the 
tiny nose pressed against the page And 
Charlie read 

Oh, Tim. 

Mother sees something 

Dick sees something. 

Jane sees something. 

And I saw The hand of 
God, the patient teachers, the unconquer- 
able spirit of all handicapped children, all 
of these I saw as Charlie read easily and 
fluently, not wanting to stop. Finally h 
looked up at me and smiled, “Isn't it 
wonderful?” 

I couldn't Charlie a very 
answer right then. When your eyes and 
full, words don’t : 


something 


give good 


heart are easily, 

do they? 
Don Suutt 

schools, East Peoria. 


come 


assistant superintendent of 


AFTERTHOUGHT 
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slendar presently due. Schedule 

heavier, days are too few Work per 
Certainly! You have your papers?” “He 
shouldn't be working,” 
Woes, d 


ege 4 


™ +9 
says the Department of 


Labors appointments, airl-trouble 


Jates eptances, scholarships, hates 
. Guests unan nced expect the “red car 
my way they'd get a4 tar pit 


that ; 


pet": if | had 


5 . ‘ " 
Frepare ft topping by on her way to 


jal who appreciates nothing.. 
4 yrad returnina he's a \w 
A six-weeks’ exam + set 

More papers to grade and 

rrow. Where does it profit ? 
pay! Oh 


today. This 


caim yourself 34 ’ 


jirl's all mixed uf 
She's talking her heart 
think if | cried? The 


probler 


+ died 


uld she 


must see 
blem's right puny 
The phone 


5 “travelling.” The 


M eeve 
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breath 


unreve 
re weeks and the show w 
dispersed, and the stage 


shadows of peace. Hah 


there 


mmer 


We 
traighten your seams 
ur girdle don't curdle go 

re hurdle. These 
i ne—they're fun, and 
uld miss a 


mess that I'm 


cherub 


the din were 


ne; 
(By Elyse Rinkenberger, dean of girls, Highland 


Park Township High School. From newsletter 
of Illinois Association of Deans of Women.) 
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Jacksonville ICEC Will 
Have ‘Parisian Market’ 
Parents, teachers, and school patrons in 
the Jacksonville area will see a reasonable 
facsimile of a Parisian market Mar. 10 
when the South Central Chapter of the 
International Council for Exceptional Chil 
dren holds a Foreign Fair at Lincoln 
School on West Inde pe ndence Avenue in 
J ac ks mville 
The aim is to create community interest 
in special education, and perhaps to set 
up a scholarship fund with the proceeds 
The fair, to be held from 6:30 to 
ll p.m., will include a Flea Market, pat 
terned after the Parisian street market 
Donated merchandise will be sold at 
“terrific bargains,” including something 
which belonged to Spencer Tracy and a 
handmade pottery bowl given by Charles 
Baxter, the m tter in the movie Dimetrius 
and the Gladiator 
The Cafe de la Paix—a Parisian sick 
walk cafe—will feature foreign pastries 
which can be eaten in the cafe or wrapped 
CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION of the Whiteside County Education Association at Morrison Community to take home—or both! Foreign students 
High School Feb. 10 will include an original pageant, “Light Came to the Prairie Conferring about who are atte nding MacMurray and Illinois 
it are, from left, Gunnar Benson, association historian; Madeleine Nuttal, author; Alberta Jackson colleges will present a theater pe rformance 
pageant coordinator; and Leslie H. Janke, president. The pageant will be presented from 1:30 to of colorful folk dances, songs, and skits of 
3 p.m., with scenes enacted by students from all eight of the high schools in the county. The robed their homeland customs 
choir of Sterling Township High School will participate. The centennial meeting will begin at An Import Bar will sell articles imported 
9 a.m. Dr. Delyte Morris, president of Southern Illinois University, will speak on “Facing the especially for the fair—linens from Bel 
Second Century,” guests will be introduced, and oa business session will be held. From 11 a.m gium, silver from Norway, plaids from 
to 1:30 p.m. a special historical exhibit may be viewed in the library, and a 50-page anniversary Scotland, hand-blocked prints from Japan, 
booklet prepared by Mr. Benson will be distributed. A coaches’ luncheon will be held at the etc. Foreign treasures will be on exhibit 
Brick House, and the Schoolmasters Club will hold a luncheon in the cafeteria. Newspapers loaned by townspeopk who have lived or 
and radio stations in the area have been featuring the centennial for several weeks traveled in foreign countries 





EVERYTHING YOU HAVE HOPED FOR IN A SCIENCE SERIES 


Heath 
Elementary Science 
BY HERMAN AND NINA Schucider 


SCIENCE FOR WORK AND PLAY, Grade | 
SCIENCE FOR HERE AND NOW, Grade |! 
SCIENCE FAR AND NEAR, Grade III 

SCIENCE IN YOUR LIFE, Grade IV 

SCIENCE IN OUR WORLD, Grade V 

SCIENCE FOR TODAY AND TOMORROW, Grade VI 


This basic series for grades 1-6 includes a maximum content determined by the needs of children. A 
of science activities, spiral development of scienc: Teachers Edition and a separate Teachers Guide are 
topics, integration of science with other subjects, a available for each book. 

balanced selection from all branches of science, and 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


1815 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


Russell Stephens, Southern Illinois Representative 
Charles L. Smith, Suburban Chicago and Northern Illinois Representative 
M. L. Ward, Representative 
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NEWS 


Participants Will Consider Practical Problems 
At IEA-ISNU School PR Conference Mar. 10 


Practical school 
public relations 
problems will be dis- 
cussed by participa- 
pants in the eighth 
annual School Pub- 
lic Relations Confer- 
ence Saturday, Mar. 

10. Boyd Campbell 

of Jackson, Miss., 

president of the 

United States Cham- 

ber of Commerce, 

vill be the luncheon — 

speaker at the con- Mr. Campbell 
ference at Normal, which is sponsored by 
the Illinois Education Association and 
Illinois State Normal University. 

Mr. Campbell has been a director of 
the national chamber of commerce for six 
years. During that time he has also been 
vice-president and has served on many 
committees, including the policy commit- 
tee and the education committee of which 
he was chairman. His concept of the part- 
nership of business and education has been 
spread across the United States as well 
as in democracies overseas. 

Mr. Campbell's interest in youth is 
reflected by his almost life-long activity 
in the Boy Scouts of America, of which 
he is a member of the National Council. 

He is a leading figure in the business, 
civic, and cultural life of his state. He is 
chairman of the board of the Mississippi 
School Supply Co. and president of its 
six corporate affiliates with office supply 
and printing establishments in principal 
Mississippi cities. He has been treasurer 
of the board of trustees of his alma mater, 
Millsaps College, for more than 20 years 
and holds an honorary doctor of laws 
degree from that institution. 

Topics to be considered in the section 
meetings, which are termed the “core of 
the conference” by IEA Pres. William 
Carruthers, include: controversial problems 

how do we handle them?; school board 
responsibilities in public relations; inter- 


Educators Discuss Plans 
For WISC FM-Radio Programs 


More than 100 school administrators, 
teachers, and county superintendents at- 
tended a meeting at Western Illinois State 
College to discuss plans for the opening 
of the college educational radio programs. 
FM station WWKS will go on the air 
some time in March with educational pro- 
grams directed to classrooms in schools 
within a radius of 50 miles of the college. 
Miss Jennette Terrill, program director, 
discussed the types of programs already 
developed and ready for transmission. Pres. 
F. A. Beu spoke on the place of educa- 
tional radio pregrams. He stressed the need 
of two-way cooperation between the 
schools and the college to make the pro- 
grams effective. A. B. Roberts, director of 
audio-visual education, gave information 
on the technical phases of the work. 
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pretation of the curricula—are we reaching 
all of the people?; internal public relations 
—do those at school understand the school 
and its purposes?; and public relations 
organization for regular and special proj- 
ects 

Newspaper representatives and _radio- 
TV personnel have served as consultants 
in section meetings since the organization 
of the conference in 1949. 

Other consultants will come from lay 
and professional organizations, and school 
people again will serve as chairmen and 
recorders for the section meetings. 

The conference program will open with 
a general session at which IEA Executive 
Secretary Irving Pearson will preside. Par- 
ticipants on the opening panel will be Miss 
Ruth Dunbar, education reporter of the 
Chicago Sun-Times; Forest Cooke, pro- 
gram director of WHBF-TV, Rock Island; 
and Mr. Carruthers. 

The luncheon meeting at which ISNU 
Acting Pres. Arthur H. Larsen is to pre- 
side again will wind up the conference. 
Proceedings of the meeting will be printed 
by the University Press. 

Further information regarding this year’s 
program is available from Claude Vick of 
the IEA and Mrs. Gertrude M. Hall of 
ISNU, co-chairmen. Luncheon reservations 
should be made with Mrs. Hall 


Plan Construction 
Of Elementary-Junior High 
Lab School at Eastern 


The main contracts have been awarded 
for construction of a new elementary- 
junior high laboratory school at Eastern 
Illinois State College. The building is to 
be constructed essentially as planned by 
the architect, although the $1,500,000 ap- 
propriated by the 69th General andl 
will not be sufficient to complete certain 
parts of it. The Teachers College Board 
expects to ask the 70th General Assembly 
for a small additional appropriation in 
January, 1957. 

The new building will care for 600 or 
more children in double grades from 
kindergarten through ninth grade. It will 
have an auditorium, workshops for home 
economics and woodworking classes, a 
swimming pool, and various other special 
features. 


New Officers Elected 
For Art Education Group 


Dr. Calvin Countryman, head of the art 
department at Eastern Illinois State Col- 
lege, has been elected president of the 
500-member Illinois Art Education Associ- 
ation for 1956. He succeeds Dr. Ann Lally, 
director of art in the Chicago public 
schools. Other incoming officers are Chester 
Cooper of Kankakee High School, secre- 
tary; Eugene Aiassi of Granite City High 
School, treasurer; and John Price of Evan- 
ston Township High School, vice-president. 

The 1956 convention will be held at 
Danville in early November. 


Paul Misner to Speak 
At lllincis AASA Breakfast 


Paul Misner, superintendent of Glencoe 
schools and president-elect of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators, 
will be the main speaker at the Illinois 
Breakfast Tuesday morning, Feb. 21, dur- 
ing the AASA convention in Atlantic City, 
N.J. The breakfast, sponsored jointly by 
the Illinois Education Association and the 
Illinois Association of School Administra- 
tors, will be held in the Ballroom of the 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel. Tickets for the break- 
fast may be purchased at the AASA regis- 
tration desk, Exhibit Hall, Atlantic City 
Auditorium. 

Four Illinois educators who are 
dents of national educational organizations 
will be honored at the breakfast. They are 
J. Lester Buford of Mt. Vernon, National 
Education Association; Mr. Misner; State 
Supt. Vernon L. Nickell, National Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers; and 
Helen K. Ryan of the IEA staff, National 
Education Field Service Association. 

The University of Illinois will again 
sponsor a coffee hour during the conven- 
tion. Mr. Buford will extend greetings 
from the NEA to the fourth general ses- 
sion of the AASA on Monday, Feb. 20 
Illinois administrators who will serve as 
chairmen of discussion groups at the con- 
vention include Cecil E. Spearman of 
Hinsdale, chairman of the discussion on 
Current Controversies in the Teaching of 
Reading, and Oscar M. Chute of Evanston, 
chairman of the discussion on Schooling 
Geared for the Gifted Child. 


presi- 


—Photo by SIU Photo Service 
TRAFFIC DIRECTIONS are built into the floor 
pattern in the lobby of Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity’s new library, directing incoming library 
users and directing outgoing traffic past the 
central check stations. A “supermarket” system 
of self-service and lobby checking stations are 
features of operation. Ralph McCoy, right, 
library director, explains the traffic flow arrows. 
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~~ sae NEWS 


National Symphony Plans New Civics Text for Grade 7 or 8 


Carson G. Frailey, president of the 
National Symphony Orchestra Association, 


has announced that the National Symphony 

will offer free concerts to the estimated C IV } ? S 
400,000 to 500,000 visiting high-school stu- 

dents who will flock to Washington from 
all over the country this spring. The con- 

certs are scheduled from Friday, April 27, fe O R 
through Thursday, May 31, on a daily 


basis, and will be called “Music for Young amnagitt 
America.” This will be the first time in Y O U N G 


the history of any orchestra that such 


service has been provided. 
The concerts are being underwritten ° A M F R } € A N S 


during the first year through the gener- 
osity of Mrs. Merriweather Post, vice-pres- 
ident of the National Symphony Orchestra 
Association, who sees the programs as a 
way of introducing young Americans to the 
pleasures and greatness of a symphony This new book teaches how government functions and how the 
—. re Ri mw a onic by oa c o individual functions in relation to government. The drama of govern- 
panned © he omowmeE yous Tam Tew ment in action and the meaning of good citizenship are developed 
concerts would be paid for by the stu- h cl dis { 
head Cin tos on etiiened cont | through classroom cussion, use of pertinent source materials, 
visits into the community, and reading, writing, and follow-up 


of only 82 cents each. 
The National Symphony Orchestra is activities. 


accepting requests for tickets now for these ’ . 
concerts. There is no charge during the Write for full intormetion 
first year. Interested schools are asked | 
to write to: Ralph Black, Manager, Na- Peterson 
tional Symphony Orchestra, 1779 Mas- Guu, Om pany 
sachusetts Avenue NW, Washington 6, . . tect 

; vanston, nois 


D.C. Dates of arrival and departure should 
be included, together with a first, second, | 


wnvafternoon or evening performance would | [4 NEW COMPLETE ARITHMETIC PROGRAM— 








an afternoon or evening performance would 
be preferred. All students of public, ? 
vate, and parochial schools are invited to 


te ina © Wh ee | The UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 


Opportunities Offered 
For Graduate Study Abroad | GRADES 1-8 
Summer study at British universities is MCSWAIN — ULRICH —COOKE 


open to American students in 1956, ac- 
cording to the Institute of International 


Education, 1 East 67th Street, New York Makes teaching and learning arithmetic easier 


21. 


Six-weeks courses will be offered at Ox- | 
ford, Stratford-on-Avon, London, and ARITHMETIC Consi 
Edinburgh. A limited number of scholar- iden these heatwres : 
ships will be available to American stu- 
dents. 

Award and admission application forms 
may be secured from the Institute of Inter- 
national Education in New York or from 
its regional office in Chicago. Closing date 
for applications is Mar. 26. Courses are 
planned to serve the needs we ap ae Provides abundant opportunities for practice 
ate students, but highly qualified under- , ons -ahemailiin liliaints 
graduates in their junior or senior years —includes an abundance of problems 
will be accepted. 

Opportunities for foreign study in 17 TEXTS © MANUALS © INDEPENDENT TESTS 
countries are listed in Foreign Study PRACTICE BOOKS © ANSWER BOOKS 
Grants, 1956-57, published by the insti- 
tute. These awards have been offered by 
universities, private groups, and govern- Write for [ A | D [ A W R R 0 T k b R S 
ments in Europe, the Middle East, Asia, 
and Latin pana By More detailed infor- FREE 
mation is available from the institute. ARITHMETIC RIVER FOREST, ILLINOIS 


Ability to read, write, and speak the lan- ° 
guage of the country of study is a require- WALL CHART Summit, N. J. © Pale Alto, Calif. © Dallas, Texas © Atlanta, Ga 


ment for most competitions. 


@ A new visualized approach leads pupils to 
discover and understand number relationships 


@ Insures correct preparation for each new step 


Easy to read and understand 
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NEWS 


Outdoor Education Group Formed at NISC Meeting 


Tentative plans for the organization of 
the Illinois Outdoor Education Association 
were formulated by a group of 40 edu- 
cators from all parts of the state attend- 
ing an outdoor education conference at 
the Lorado Taft Field Campus of North- 
ern Illinois State College at Oregon Jan. 
7 to 9. 

Representatives of elementary and sec- 
ondary school systems joined with state 
officials and outdoor PP eer i directors 
from the various state colleges and the 
University of Illinois to discuss problems 
in outdoor education. 

A committee appointed to set up a tem- 
porary organization named Dr. William 
Freeburg, director of outdoor education at 
Southern Illinois University, as the tem- 
porary chairman for the newly formed 


April 4, 1957, Will Mark 
NEA Birthday Party 


The centennial birthday party of the 
National Education Association will be 
held on Thursday, April 4, 1957, according 
to an announcement by Margaret Steven- 
son, chairman of the birthday party staff 
committee at NEA headquarters. 

Educational groups all over the nation 
are being urged to mark this special date 
on their calendars because on that day a 
big party will be held throughout the realm 
—spilling over into Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico—to commemorate the founding 
of the biggest professional organization of 
teachers in history. 

Miss Stevenson, who is associate secre- 
tary of the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, says the affair calls for educa- 
tion associations and lay groups in commu- 
nities throughout the nation to join in 
recognition of the role of both educators 
and laymen in the development of Ameri- 
ca’s schools. 

Tentative plans for the party, which will 
go as suggestions from Miss Stevenson’s 
committee to celebrating groups, include 
such ceremonies as the lighting of a birth- 
day cake, citations and tributes to those 
who have contributed to education, and 
appropriate musical and dramatic perform- 
ances. 


Outdoor Education Brochure 
Describes SIU Project 


A 32-page brochure, telling the story of 
Southern Illinois University’s outdoor edu- 
cation program, is off the press. Outdoor 
Education, compiled by Dr. Mabel Lane 
Bartlett, coordinator of outdoor education 
at SIU, is an illustrated booklet which 
describes a typical camping project of 
Southern Illinois University School eighth- 
graders at Giant City State Park. 

Southern’s camping program began in 
1947 and expanded to include nearly 1000 
area children last summer, with several 
departments of the university cooperating. 

The brochure has been endorsed by the 
Office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. Copies may be obtained by 
contacting Dr. Bartlett. J 
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organization and Paul Harrison, director 
of outdoor education at Northern Illinois 
State College, as secretary. The temporary 
officers are to appoint a committee to 
draw up a permanent slate of officers and 
to name executive, constitution, and mem- 
bership committees. It is anticipated that 
the new organization will be ratified and 
ready to function at a similar conference 
in outdoor education scheduled for the 
campus of Southern Illinois University 
early in May. 

Those serving on the organizational com- 
mittee at Oregon were Dr. C. E. Norton, 
Illinois State Normal University; Robert 
Ring, assistant superintendent of public 
instruction, Springfield; Ben Sylla, super- 
intendent of schools, Chicago Heights; and 
Dr. Howard Weaver, University of Illinois. 

The purpose of the organization is to 
study the possibilities of expanding the 
program of outdoor education in Illinois 
and to render service in the areas of admin- 
istration, teacher education, and instruc- 
tional materials for the elementary, secon- 
dary, and teacher-education institutions 


Teachers’ Guide Book 
Correlates Class Work 
And Disney TV Programs 


A booklet of supplementary materials 
is now available to help teachers make 
maximum classroom use of two Walt Dis- 
ney television programs which are sched- 
uled after school hours. Disney on Tele- 
vision contains synopses of individual 
programs, advance schedules giving pro- 
gram dates and times, “review” program 
notes, guide sheets suggesting classroom 
activities, and other items. From time to 
time throughout the year, additional in- 
formation and schedules will be available 

The booklet was prepared as a joint 
effort of the Disney Studio and the ABC 
Television Network. It is presented in 
answer to requests by educators across the 
nation who have asked for supplementary 
materials which can be used in the class- 
room to correlate with the educational 
values in the two Disney TV programs— 
“Disneyland” and “Mickey Mouse Club.” 
The “Tele-guides” in the booklet have been 
prepared by an audio-visual educator. 

The booklet is available to teachers—as 
well as to PTA groups, public libraries, 
youth groups, and other community or- 
ganizations—without charge by contacting 
local or nearby ABC TV stations which 
carry the two programs. Inquiries should 
not be directed to the Disney Studio. 


WISC Summer Conference, 
Exhibit Set for June 20-21 


The annual Summer Conference and 
Educational Exhibit at Western [Illinois 
State College will be held in conjunction 
with the fourth annual convention of the 
Illinois Council on Community Schools 
June 20 and 21. D. L. Bailey of the edu- 
cational department will be in charge of 
the program. The discussions will revolve 
around the topic, “Community Schools.” 


Science Foundation 
To Sponsor Program 
For Science, Math Teachers 


Fifty high-school science and mathe- 
matics teachers—chiefly from Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Iowa, Michigan, Minesota, Ohio, and 
Wisconsin—will attend the University of 
Wisconsin during the 1956-57 schoo! year, 
supported by a grant of $249,700 from 
the National Science Foundation. Each 
teacher will receive 2 stipend of $3000 
with an additional allowance of $300 for 
each dependent, plus tuition fees and some 
travel allowance. 

The creation of this program by the 
National Science Foundation is part of 
a national effort to recruit more science 
and mathematics teachers and to increase 
the effectiveness of teachers now in 
service. 

Each teacher will pursue a program of 
study planned specifically for him and de- 
signed to increase his effectiveness as a 
teacher. Such programs will be selected 
from refresher courses in the fundamentals 
of biology, chemistry, mathematics, and 
physics; a seminar in the teaching of 
science and mathematics; selections from 
the university’s regularly offered graduate 
courses in science and mathematics; and 
a regular university course devoted to the 
impact of science on society. Credit earned 
by the teacher may apply toward a master’s 
degree in science ection or in one of 
the subject-matter areas. 

To be eligible for selection a teacher 
must have a bachelor’s degree; have taught 
in high-school for at least three years, and 
must presently be employed as a high- 
school teacher of science or/and mathe- 
matics; have adequate scholastic ability, 
as indicated by the college or university 
transcript; have high potential ability as 
a teacher and high character, as evidenced 
by letters of recommendation; and be 
under 46 years of age. Any high-school 
teacher who can satisfy these basic re- 
quirements is eligible to apply for a grant 


Chicago Area Career 
Conference to Be Mar. 24 


Career opportunities in some 100 fields 
will be considered at the eighth annual 
Chicago Area Career Conference on Sat- 
urday, Mar. 24. The conference, to be 
held on the Illinois Institute of Technology 
campus, is sponsored each year by the Chi- 
cago Technical Societies Council, Chicago 
Sun-Times, and Illinois Tech. 

The conference is designed to 
high-school students in obtaining informa- 
tion helpful in preparing for careers, 
according to general chairman Frank J. 
Hopp, research chemist for Unive rsal Oil 
Products Co. 

The conference will include 32 panels, 
composed of professionals in the fields 
being discussed. Students thus receive 
authoritative information concerning a 
number of occupations, yarticularly from 
the standpoint of camenal and educational 
requirements, advantages and disadvan- 
tages, rewards and responsibilities, and 
trends and opportunities. 
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Regional Classroom Teachers Conference 


Will Be Mar. 16 and 17 in Minneapolis 


The North Central Regional Conference 
of the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers will be held Mar. 16 and 17 at 
the Nicollet Hotel in Minneapolis, Miss 
Mary LeMay of Ottawa, regional director, 
has announced. 

Elizabeth Yank, national classroom 
teacher president, will address the first 
general session on “Public Education—Our 
Democratic Heritage.” At the same session, 
Dr. Guy L. Bond of the University of 
Minnesota will discuss “The Improvement 
of Reading.” 

Hilda Maehling, NEA assistant execu- 
tive secretary for professional development 
and welfare, will be the speaker at the 
second general session. Her topic will be 
“Professional Organization: How We Help 
Each Other.” Discussion groups on pro- 
fessional organization will follow. 

“What Is Our Part in Accreditation?” 
will be the subject of a speech by Dr. 
William Maucker, president of the Iowa 
State Teachers College and a member of 
the National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards. A gen- 
eral discussion on accreditation will follow 

At the fourth general session on Satur- 
day, Evelyn Casey, chairman of the NEA 
legislative commission, will tell of “Our 
National Legislative Program.” A _ skit, 
“We Have Tried This,” will illustrate ways 
in which departmental helps have been 
used, 

A symposium on “How May We Work 
and Plan Together for the Best Results?” 
will be presented on Saturday afternoon. 


American Education Week 
For 1956 Will Be Nov. I 1-17 

The theme for the 1956 observance of 
Amencan Education Week, slated for 
Nov. 11 to 17, will be “Schools for a 
Strong America.” A new feature of the 
36th annual observance of AEW, the spon- 
sors have announced, will be “National 
Teachers Day,” scheduled for Friday, Nov. 
16, “as a day for nationwide tribute to 
teachers for their services to children and 
to the nation, and as a day to highlight 
the urgent need for qualified teachers to 
keep pace with mounting school enroll- 
ments.” The sponsors said that if singling 
out a special deo to focus attention on the 
role teachers play proves to be popular, 
National Teachers Day may become a 
regular feature of American Education 
Week. 

Other daily topics to be stressed during 
the week in 1956 are: “Our Spiritual and 
National Heritage”; “Today's Education— 
Tomorrow's Democracy”; “Schools for Safe 
and Healthful Living’; “Schools for 
Trained Manpower”; “A Good Classroom 
for Every Child”; and “Schools for a 
United America.” 

American Education Week is sponsored 
by the National Education Association, 
American Legion, US Office of Education, 
and the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 
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Speakers will be Mrs. Fred Keeler, presi- 
dent of the Michigan Congress of Parents 
and Teachers; Dr. Grace Armstrong of 
State Teachers College, Mankato, Minn.; 
Eleanor Knoechel, president of Ohio Class- 
room Teachers; J. C. Wright, state super- 
intendent of instruction in lowa; and Ham- 
ilton Veasy, superintendent of schools, 
Fargo, N.D. A general discussion will fol- 
low on cooperative efforts in the “all- 
round” educative process. Cong. Walter 
Judd of Minnesota will be the main speak- 
er at the banquet on Saturday evening. 

A visiting dey will be arranged for any- 
one who wishes to visit Minneapolis o1 
St. Paul schools. Those who desire to visit 
schools should contact Miss Victorine Mc- 
Cartney, 1435 West 3lst Street, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., by Mar. 1. 


Evanston Principal Named 
To Merit Scholarship Board 


Lloyd S. Michael, principal of Evanston 
Township High School, has been named 
to the board of directors of the National 
Merit Scholarship Corporation, it has been 
announced by Laird Bell, chairman of the 
board of the scholarship granting agency. 
He has served with the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals, the 
North Central Association of Secondary 
Schools and Colleges, and the College 
Entrance Examination Board. 

NMSC is an independent nonprofit 
organization that conducts an annual 
national talent search for scholarship-spon- 
soring companies and foundations. Sears 
Foundation, Time, Inc., Stewart-Warner, 
McGraw-Hill, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Foun- 
dation, Johnson Motor Lines, and General 
Foods are now among the donors, as well 
as NMSC itself. 

The merit program was financed for at 
least a 10-year period from grants of $20,- 
500,000 from the Ford Foundation and 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
This year it will distribute some $3,000,000 
in scholarship grants to outstanding stu- 
dents and the colleges they select. 


Book Available as Guide 
For Business-Sponsored Films 

The Association of National Advertisers 
has issued a booklet, Criteria for Business- 
Sponsored Educational Films, which is in- 
tended to serve as a guide to business 
organizations in the pre-production plan- 
ning of films which might be used in 
schools 

The criteria were developed by the 
ANA films steering committee; John Flory 
is chairman. There is a list of 22 check 
points covering curriculum needs, subject 
matter, and production and distribution 
requirements. 

The Department of Audio-Visual In- 
struction, NEA, 1201 16th Street NW, 
Washington 6, D.C., is handling the dis- 
tribution of this booklet. Price is 75 cents 
Orders for $1 or less must be accompanied 
by check or cash. 
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Helen Ryan Named President 


Of Field Service Group 


Helen K. Ryan, field assistant for the 
Illinois Education Association, was elected 
president of the National Education Field 
Service Association during the group’s 
annual meeting in Washington, D.C., Dec. 
12 to 15. Other officers elected were 
vice- 
president; Tom Northey of Michigan, sec- 
retary-treasurer; and Mae Pever of Kansas, 
editor. 

Field representatives from three state 
associations—Ohio, New Mexico, and North 
Carolina—presented their complete pro- 
grams of field service to the group. Repre- 
sentatives of business and industry then 


| helped evaluate the programs from the 


standpoint of good sales promotion. 

The association completed payinent on 
its pledge of $1000 for the NEA Building 
Fund, and accepted an invitation to hold 
the 1956 annual meeting in Santa Fe, 
N.M. 

Discussions during the meeting centered 
round ways to improve state association 
field service—including such things as bet- 
ter communications, special problems in 
large cities, better scheduling of field serv- 
ice programs, and presentation of a pro- 
gram in a concise manner. 

Miss Ryan, W. Stewart Williams, and 
Frank Balthis, the TEA’s three field assist- 
ants, attended the meeting. 


Bunche to Address NASSP 
Meeting in Chicago Feb. 25-29 
Ralph J. Bunche, United Nations under- 


secretary, will address one of the general 


| sessions at the 40th annual convention of 


the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals in Chicago Feb. 25 to 29 

Approximately 4000 educators from all 
parts of the nation are expected to attend 
its theme 


Learn.” Convention headquarters will be 
in the Conrad Hilton Hotel. 

Participants in the four-day meeting will 
also hear addresses by the following 
speakers: Benjamin C. Willis, superintend- 
ent of Chicago public schools; William L. 
Shirer, author and commentator from New 
York City; John A. Schindler, author of 
How to Live 365 Days a Year, and an 
internist at the Monroe Clinic, Monroe, 
Wis.; Ruth Alexander, author and lecturer 
from Chicago; Kenneth W. McFarland, 
guest lecturer for the General Motors Cor- 
poration, Detroit, Mich.; and Carl S. Win- 
ter, author and lecturer from Oak Park. 


Named to NCGT Offices 
Dr. Tohn H. Garland of the Universitv 


of T!linois was re-elected as treasurer of 
the National Council of Geography Teach- 
ers at the organization’s meeting Nov. 24 
to 26 in Indianapolis. Dr. Garland has 
served as treasurer of NCGT since 1944. 


Dr. Clarence Sorensen of Illinois State | 


Normal University and Adah Flemineton 
of New Trier Township High School at 


Winnetka were elected as members of the | 


executive board. 


How Do YOU 
Choose A Textbook ? 


No question about it—this picture does not 
illustrate your method of choosing a text! 
You are aware of the many important ele- 
ments that should be present in the text 
you pick to help you teach your students. 
You have a right to expect an attractive 
format, durable binding, appealing page 
design, and strong legible type. You are 
entitled to the most convenient and effi- 
cient organization of text material, as well 
as accurate information in which you can 
have confidence. These features, along 
with the most modern and effective teach- 
ing aids available, are the elements which 
have built the Macmillan reputation for 
over a half-century of textbook publishing. 
Macmillan texts are planned with you in 
mind; they are designed to help you teach. 


See for yourself- 
——————inquire about 


THE MACMILLAN 
ENGLISH SERIES 


Primary through High School 





WHIPPLE & JAMES BASAL 
GEOGRAPHIES, Rev. 


YOUR HEALTH AND 
GROWTH SERIES 


MACMILLAN ELEMENTARY 
HISTORY SERIES 


Grades 4-8 


The Macmillan Compan yy 


2459 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 
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High-School Exam on UN 
Will Be Given Mar. 13 


Student knowledge of the function and 
work of the United Nations will be tested 
in high schools throughout the United 
States and its territories on Mar. 13, date 
of the 30th annual high-school contest on 
the United Nations.. The competition 
sponsored annually by the American Asso- 
ciation for the United Nations, will once 
again take the form of a three-hour ex- 
amination, combining short-answer and 
essay que stions. 

Top- -ranking students in the nation ps 
receive, as first prize, their choice of < 
trip to Europe or $500; as second bao Re 
a trip to Mexico or $200. American Youth 
Hostels of New York City and the Experi- 
ment in International Living of Putney, Vt., 
will cooperate in arranging prize-winning 
trips. In addition, community . organiza- 
tions in at least 25 states will offer prizes 
totaling more than $3000; also, several 
college scholarships will be awarded to 
state and local winners 

The study materia! for the contest is 
designed to supplement the regular social 
studies curriculum with additional factual 
information about the United Nations, 
what it has done, and what it is attempt- 
ing to do. The aim of the contest is to 
encourage a year-round interest in what 
is going on in the United Nations. 

Students in all public, private, or paro- 
chial high schools are eligible to take 
the examination. Schools should register 
through a teacher. Further information 
may be secured from Miss Lucille Levine, 
Contest Secretary, American Association 
for the United Nations, 345 East 46th 
Street, New York 17. Each school regis- 
tering will receive one free study kit. Ad- 
ditional kits are available at 50 cents each 


Graphic Arts Students 
Eligible for New Award 

A medal to be presented by graphic arts 
teachers to students in the graduating 
classes of junior, senior, and vocational 
high schools in recognition of outstanding 
merit in the graphic arts courses will be 
awarded for the first time this year by the 
International Graphic Arts Education Asso- 
ciation. 

Graphic arts teachers will obtain th 
medal either directly from the headquarters 
office of the International Graphic Arts 
Education Association, or from the local 
printing trade association in their commu- 
nities. The medal, together with a certifi- 
cate, will be presentec ed by a local printer to 
the student in the graduating class selected 
by the graphic arts teacher for having per- 
formed outstanding work in the graphic 
arts course. 

For further information, write to Inte1 
national Graphic Arts Education Associa 
tion, 719 15th Street NW, Washington 5 
Dp. Cc. 

A list of scholarships offered by th 
graphic arts industry, annotated by states 
may be obtained from the Education 
Council, Graphic Arts Industry, Inc., 719 
15th Street NW, Washington 5, D.C. 
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This internationally famous train 

flashes across sixteen countries on its way 

to the fabulous and colorful civilizations of 
the mysterious East. It carries First and Second 
class only. Single and double berth compart- 
ments at night Wagons -Lits International 
Sleeping Car Company, and sitting rooms dur- 
ing the day, with a dining car (Wagon-Restau- 
rant) catering from 8 a.m. to 11 p.m. The 
official languages for the entire distance are 
French and English. 


You can secure your rail accommodations before you leave. 
Tickets may be purchased and advance reservations made 
through your Travel Agent or at any of our four offices 


“TRAVEL THE RIGHT WAY—THE RAIL WAY” 


ayeuich, 1231 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, P. Q 


NATIONAL 323 Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. * 6030 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles, Cal. 


RAILROADS 
FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE, N.Y. Dept 
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This completely new Health Action 
Series is prepared by experts in 
health education. Their special 
qualifications meet today’s needs 
in this vital subject. 


CHARLOTTE E. WILCOX 
JEANNE S. BROUILLETTE 
EDITH S. McCALL 
WILLIAM BOLTON, M. D. 


Texts for grades 1 through 8 present: 

* EXCELLENT BALANCE BETWEEN MENTAL HEALTH, 
PHYSICAL HEALTH, SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS, AND 
SAFETY HABITS 
HIGH INTEREST PRESENTATION 
UNIQUE VISUAL HELPS 
COMPLETE TEACHER ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 
A NEW SERIES THROUGHOUT 


Ask our representative te show you these books 
or write direct for description and 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY . PUBLISHERS 
1900 N. Narragansett . Chicago 39 
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HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses for Both 
Men and Women in 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. . . July 2-August 22 
EDUCATION . . July 2-August 15 


Special courses for teachers in Far Eastern History, Physicai Sciences, 
and American Government. Scholarships available for Far Eastern 
History and Physical Sciences courses, and for summer Master of 
Education program. 

Conferences on Educational Television, The Little Magazine, Edu- 
cational Administration, and General Education at the Crossroads. 
Extracurricular program includes lectures, concerts, tours, dances, 
student chorus, and athletic activities. 


For Preliminary Announcement write to 


HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


Dept. K-2 Weld Hall 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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In February we pay tribute to “Honest Abe" and George, who couldn't tell 


a lie. Thousands of teachers are just as honest. That's why our rates are lower. 


STATEWIDE TEACHERS FINANCE COMPANY 
4102 So. Fifth—Springfield, Ill. 
Phone 8-7579 











SUMMER EMPLOYMENT FOR TEACHERS 


The Summer Employment Directory contains the names and addresses 
of.employers, from coast to coast, who need extra help during the summer 
months. All employers have asked to be listed in the Directory. A wide 
variety of organizations are included, some of which are: resort hotels, 
dude ranches, summer camps, businesses, industries, restaurants, hotels, 
summer resorts, national parks, state parks, motels, and others. Instruc- 
tions are given on how to apply. The price of the Summer Employment 
Directory is $2.00. 


: National Directory Service, Box 65, Winton Place Station, 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
| enclose $2.00 for the 1956 Summer Employment Directory No. 14 
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Howard Hanson to Write 
NEA Centennial Composition 


Dr. Howard Hanson, director of the 
Eastman School of Music in Rochester, 
N.Y., has been commissioned by the Na- 
tional Education Association to write a 
composition for chorus and orchestra in 
honor of the NEA centennial in 1957. 

The NEA Centennial Commission has 
appointed a committee headed by Miss 
Vanett Lawler, executive secretary of the 
Music Educators National Conference, an 
NEA department, to make further arrange- 
ments for the first performance of Dr. 
Hanson's composition and to see that it 
is performed as widely as possible during 
1957, the centennial year. 

Dr. Hanson is an internationally known 
composer-director whose works include the 
Merrymount opera written for the Metro- 
politan Opera Co. in 1933. His Fourth 
Symphony won the Pulitzer award, and 
his Fifth’ was the opening number, writ- 
ten for the occasion, of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra’s “Salute to France” per- 
formance recently in Paris. As director of 
the Eastman-Rochester Symphony Orches- 
tra, he is heard frequently on radio. He 
is president of the National Music Council. 

Dr. Hanson, working with the commit- 
tee, is to select words for which he will 
orepare the musical score. Research to 
find suitable text is already under way 
Arrangements will be made for a premiere 
performance, to be announced early in 
1957. Copies will be available for local 
performances, especially in schools, during 
the year. 

The number will be prepared by Dr 
Hanson for chorus and orchestra. A part of 
the larger work, which is to be 10 to 15 
minutes in length, will be especially writ- 
ten as a “song” for groups to sing through- 
out the nation. 


—ISNU News Photo 


WALKER HALL at Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity was opened last fall as a residence hall 
for freshmen women. Bearing the name of Lewis 
M. Walker, chairman of the Teachers College 
Board, the residence will be formally dedicated 
Feb. 23. This is the third bond-revenve project 
constructed without state tax money to house 
ISNU students. It houses 410 women. 
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Teachers Who Can Qualify Wanted 


As Counselors for Summer Girl Scout Camps 


Teachers who are interested in spending 
this summer camping in woods, moun- 
tains, or deserts in various parts of the 
country, complete with salary and living 
expenses, may be able to qualify as coun- 
selors for Girl Scout camps. 

Qualifications of age and experience vary 
for specific jobs, but all demand a sym- 
pathy with the aims and grag =! of 
Girl Scouting and an interest in helping 
children of all races and religions enjoy 
livixg and playing together in the out-of- 
doors. With the expected increase in the 
number of Girl Scout campers this summer, 
there will be a need for many more 
counselors. ; 

The camp director must be at least 25, 
know the Girl Scout program, and have 
had experience in camping, administration, 
and supervision. An assistant director with 
similar experience may begin at age 21. 
Other positions open to those 21 years 
old and older are: unit leader (experience 
with children as teacher, leader, or coun- 
selor); waterfront director (a current water 
safety instructor's certificate); program 
consultant (experience in a specific field, 
such as music, dramatics, nature, camp- 
craft); food supervisor (at least two 
years’ experience in institutional manage- 
ment); health supervisor (a registered 
nurse with first-aid training); business 
manager (business training plus typing and 
bookkeeping). Assistant unit Tas a and 
assistant waterfront directors with required 
experience may begin at age 18. 

Salaries vary with the individual’s ex- 
perience, qualifications, and training. De- 
pending upon the length of the camping 


Elementary Principals 
To Meet in Denver Mar. 7-10 

Frank Clement, governor of Tennessee, 
and Lawrence Haskew, dean of the School 
of Education at the University of Texas, 
will give two of the major addresses at the 
fourth annual winter meeting of the NEA 
Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals in Denver Mar. 7 to 10. Conference 
theme is “The Principal's Role in Instruc- 
tional Leadership.” 

A special feature of the 1956 meeting 
will be five assemblies covering the sub- 
ject matter areas of arithmetic, language 
arts, reading, science, and the social 
studies. A brief talk by an outstanding 
authority in each of these fields will focus 
attention on the subjects and pave the 
way for a panel discussion and audience 
participation. 

Speakers highlighting this new feature 
include Nila Banton Smith, director, The 
Reading Institute, New York University; 
Glenn Blough, associate professor of edu- 
cation, University of Maryland; John U. 
Michaelis, professor of education, Univer- 
sity of California; Esther J. Swenson, 
chairman, department of elementary edu- 
cation, University of Alabama; and Helen 
K. Macintosh, chief, elementary schools 
section, US Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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season and the location of the camp, in- 
cidentals such as laundry and traveling 
expenses may be included. A basic a 
camp training session of about five days 
is provided for all staff members. 

Teachers who are interested may con- 
tact the office of their local Girl Scout 
council or write directly to Miss Fanchon 
Hamilton, Recruitment and Referral Divi- 
sion, Girl Scouts of the USA, 155 East 44th 
Street, New York 17. 


Assembly Kit on Polio 
Available to High Schools 


The National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis has made a kit of source materi- 
als available for high schools. A High- 
School Assembly Kit on Polio includes sug- 
gestions for student participation in a 
choice of programs: panel, quiz, skit, film, 
drama, or talks. Booklets in the kit tell 
the story of the polio vaccine; explain the 
National Foundation and what it does; 
and give high-school students accurate, 
up-to-date information about polio. 

The kit is available free from your local 
chapter of the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis, or may be ordered 
from the Division of Public Education, The 
National Foundation for Infantile Paraly- 
sis, 120 Broadway, New York 5. 


UI to Discontinue 
‘Rhetoric Zero’ in 1960 


The University of Illinois is going to 
stop providing a high-school level English 
course for new students weak in this sub- 
ject. The board of trustees has voted to 
discontinue the course listed as “Rhetoric 
100” and known to an older generation of 
students as “Rhetoric zero.” Working in 
conjunction with the high schools of the 
state, the new plan will be inaugurated 
in 1960. 

The course will be cut out not only to 
save money but because the University 
concluded such a course was not its job. 
It has been required for years of students 
whose proficiency in English was low. 
They were sorted out by a written test. 
The course gave them no University credit, 
but was required before they could enter 
the first credit course. 

Now all students will go into the regu- 
lar freshman course in rhetoric as in other 
subjects, and those weak will either have 
to ps the work or fail 

“We are faced with unprecedented in- 
creases in enrollment and must reserve our 
teacher and classroom resources,” Prof. 
Charles W. Roberts, chairman of fresh- 
man rhetoric, told the trustees 

“The University can hardly ask the tax- 
payers to buy again from us the sort of 
elementary composition instruction they 
thought they were buying in their tax 


investment in their local schools.” 














We take pleasure 


in introducing 


G. Kent Frandsen 


720 Normal Avenue 
Normal, Illinois 
as our new textbook 


representative 


Central and Southern 


IHinois 








Nf Chicago 
y Ippincott 


textbooks 





J. B. Lippincott Company 


Atlanta 


Philadelphia 


Dallas Toronto 











SPIN-A-TEST - 


Pat. Pending 


New professional blackboard 
accessory 

For easy drilling on any subject 
Ideal for testing or original games 
Newly designed 18” supersize 
spinner and 3” cup 

50 game instructions included 








SPIN-A-TEST Dept. 29A P.O. Box 241 
Hermosa Beach, California 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed find $ 
Please send me 
Spin-a-test Blackboard Spinners at $2.50 ea. 
Name 


Address 














MAN’S WAYS 
AND TIMES 


Social studies with 
emphasis on history 


WAYS OF OUR LAND 


Clarence Woodrow Sorensen 
Grade 3 


OLD WAYS 
AND NEW WAYS 
Lewis Paul Todd @ Kenneth S. Cooper 
Grade 4 


NEW WAYS IN 
THE NEW WORLD 


Lewis Paul Todd @ Kenneth S. Cooper 
Grade § 


WORLD WAYS 


Lewis Paul Todd @ Kenneth S. Cooper 
Grade 6 


Teachers’ unit guides for each grade 














SILVER BURDETT 
COMPANY 


4700 Chase Ave., Chicago 30, II! 


Representatives: Robert D. Knox 
Kenneth J. Schaefer, Luther R. Stolen 





~- NEWS 


Cash Awards Offered 
To HS Science Teachers 


The National Science Teachers Associ- 
ation has been given a field investigation 
grant by the National Cancer Institute of 
the National Institutes of Health, US De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. The grant is for the purpose of 
conducting a project aimed at increasing 
the effective, appropriate use of cancer 
information and educational materials in 
the teaching of high-school general science, 
biology, chemistry, and physics. 

Teachers of these high-school sciences 
are invited to submit teaching plans and 
outlines for achieving the educational goals 
of the project. Cash awards will be given 
for those that are judged outstandingly 
good by a national awards committee. The 
best of these will then be published in a 
booklet which will be distributed among 
all science teachers. 

Robert H. Carleton, executive secretary 
of the National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion, will serve as project director. Secre- 
tary-editor of the project and the report 
will be Abraham Raskin, professor of 
physiology and coordinator of the sciences 
at Hunter College, New York City. 

Additional information, entry forms, and 
resource materials may be obtained from 
the National Science Teachers Association, 
1201 16th Street NW, Washington 6, D.C 


SIU Announces Study-Tour 
To Mexico During July 


A Southern Illinois University Spanish 
orofessor who spends much of his time 
ee Mexico to the classroom will 
reverse the procedure next summer. Dr. J. 
Cary Davis has announced the SIU for- 
eign languages department third biennial 
study-tour of Mexico scheduled for July, 
1956. The tour, for which eight hours 
credit in Spanish will be allowed, is open 
to all persons interested, although foreign 
languages majors will be given preference. 
Size of the group will be restricted. 

The study group will leave the campus 
in cars the latter part of June, spending 
five and one-half weeks of travel and 
study in Mexico. Mexico City will serve 
as headquarters, although several trips will 
be made to nearby points of interest. 

The basic fee of $190, which must be 
paid by May 15, will include transporta- 
tion, lodging, and guide service—but not 
meals. Those interested in taking the trip 
may contact Dr. Davis, tour director, at 
SIU’s foreign languages department. 


Illinoisans Get UBEA Posts 


Two Illinois educators have been elected 
to offices in divisions of the United Busi- 
ness Education Association of the NEA. 
Edith Sidney, assistant supervisor of busi- 
ness education in the Chicago public 
schools, is vic e-president of the Adminis- 
trators Division. Harves Rahe, associate 
professor of business administration at 
Southern Illinois University, has been 
elected secretary of UBEA’s Research 


Foundation 








NOTED EDUCATOR 
TO HOST UNIQUE 
TOUR OF EUROPE 


Teachers from many areas to join in sight- 
cultural and spiritual exploration 
of 7 countries. 


seeing, 


Seven thrilling weeks 
of sight-seeing and 
cultural adventure is 
the keynote of the 
1956 Annual Century 
Friendship Tour, to 
be guided by Mr. M. 
L. Berge, popular 
public school admin- 
istrator of Elgin, Ill. 

The Tour, spon- 
sored by the David C. 
Cook Foundation, will 
touch the scenic and 
historic high points in Italy, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Austria, France, Hol- 
land and England. 


Total cost under $1,000 


Of particular interest to teachers are 
plans to study Christian youth activi- 
ties and observe the solution of social, 
political and religious problems in 
Europe. 

Other features of the trip are its low 

total cost—$995.00 including all trans- 
portation, meals, lodging, even insur- 
ance—and plenty of free time for in- 
dividual exploration. 

Complete information and illustrated 
brochure may be obtained from the 
David C. Cook Foundation, Dept. B, 
850 N. Grove Ave., Elgin, III. 


Mr. Marvin L. 
Berge 





urope 


IN 1956 


Olson's Campus Tours present 
the most complete program of per- 
sonally escorted ALL-EXPENSE Soon. 
offering YOU the greatest values in 
European travel. Frequent sailings 
Mar. thru Sept. in QUEEN ELIZABETH 
or MARY. 45 days. Tourist Class, 
only $1395 up. DELUXE Cabin Class, 
only $1595 up. Don’t delay. Write 
today for folders CS-56. 
1 N. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
‘ or your local 
LSONS 


travel agent. 


Four CR | 








PTA’S — SCHOOL GROUPS 











| SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS | 


Schools all over the country ore piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quolity 





nationally known household cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money bock guarentee. Write for full 
details and somple dish cloth to 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY !9 ,N.J. 


Serving notional! orgomzations for over 30 years 
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~ NEWS 


Westinghouse-MIT Sponsor 
80 HS Science Fellowships 


The eighth annual national competition 
for fellowships for high-school teachers of 
chemistry, physics, and biology throughout 
the United States to attend a spec ial sum- 
mer program at Massachusetts Institute of 
Tex hnology has been announced. Westing- 
house Educational Foundation will help 
meet the costs of 80 such fellowships 


This year’s program will be from July 

through Aug. 10, and will provide a 
review of fundamental subject matter in 
physics, chemistry, and biology, and a 
survey of recent scientific developments 
not only in these fields but also in meteor- 
ology, geology, and aeronautical engineer- 
ing 

Applications for the fellowships will be 
considered only from experienced high- 
school and preparatory school teachers of 
scirence who hold college degrees or who 
have had substantially equivalent  train- 
ing and background 


Further information and application 
blanks are available from Summer Ses- 
sion Office, Room 7-103, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge 339, 
Mass. Applications must be filed by April 1 


Brotherhood Week Is Feb. 19-26 


The annual observance of Brotherhood 
Week will be from Feb. 19 through 26 
The theme is “Brotherhood for peace and 
freedom: Believe it! Liye it! Support it!” 


Materials have been prepared for use 
in SC hools and colleges at all grade levels 
These may be secured by contacting the 
nearest NCC] office or writing to the Com- 
mission on Educational Organizations, Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews, 
43 West 57th Street, New York 19. 





Iu the new Winston Arithmetic Program, 
you will find a variety of material to challenge the gifted 
learner. 

Here is one type-—-the arithmetic puzzle: 

ed 

77? (From grade 6) 

81 

54 

54 
Only Winston’s program for individual differences does as 
much to challenge the gifted learner as it does to help the 


slow learner. 


The uew Winston Health Series — 


offers challenge, fun and interest for the learners as well 
as techniques and procedures for the teacher. Yet, these 
beautiful texts are loaded with health facts. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


2500 South Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 


State Representatives 
25 University Court, Normal, Illinois 
140 Fairfield Avenue, Elmhurst, Illinois 
600—/0th Avenue, Mendota, Illinois 


P. 8. HARRIS 
S. HERRELL 
C. A. INDALL 








HUMAN RELATIONS 
TEACHING MATERIALS 


YEAR-ROUND ACTIVITIES 


Classrooms and Assemblies 


BROTHERHOOD WEEK 
February 19-26, 1956 


Films Books 


FREE 
PACKET 


Poems Posters 


Pamphlets ; Recordings 
Includes varied selection of free 
Dramatic 


Scripts 


materials, and order blanks de 
scribing other items available 


Choral 
Readings 


from Chicago. Please state 


Article Teachers’ 


Reprints 


grade level. 


National Conference of Christians and Jews 
203 N. Wabash, Chicago 1 — CEntral 6-9757 


Please send me the Free Packet. | need materials for primary grades 
junior high [] senior high college teacher 


—Photo by SIU Photo Service 
HISTORICAL WRITER John Alien, left, of Southern 


Illinois University, is presented with a copy of a ORDER 
BLANK: middle grades 


resolution from the Educational Council of 100, 
education | 


Inc., commending him for his historical research 
and inviting him to serve as consultant to the Name School 
council. Presentation was made by Clyde V 
Winkler, Carbondale superintendent of schools, 
during a council board meeting Dec. 13 


Address 
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with.my easy GIVE-AWAY PLAN 


Seye Ruth J Eliet 
WO EXPERIENCE NEEDED — For over 20 years, 
Churches, Schools, Clubs and people 
just like YOU have used Ethott items to 
get extra MONEY. Now | bring you the 
easiest cash-raising plan ever offered 


BUST GIVE AWAY FREE GIFTS to your friends 
and other folks. When they need Easter 
and Everyday Greetin ng Cards, personal- 
ized stationery and gift items, YOU send 
in their orders. Even experienced card 
dealers are amazed at how much more 
they make with Elliott items. 


EARN UP TO 100% PROFIT pilus BIG CASH 
BONUSES. | know that you can do it! Get 
$50. $75, $100 and more. Thousands 
of others have succeeded, so can 
YOU! Mail the coupon and I'll rush 
you everything you need (ON AP- 
PROVAL) to get started at once mak- 
ing money the friendly Elliott way. 


ELLIOTT GREETING CARD Co. 1 
380 RIDGE STREET ELyYRiA, 7 | 


Soy Mrs may Please rush sample boxes - OVAL - 
oaoeas 1 need to start makin; | Maney ee outs Chott 

—— (FR “Give Away Gifts” incty 

MY NAME. 

ADDRESS 


CITY STATE : i 
ol 








MAKE MONEY WRITING. 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
I tell you what to write, where and how 
to sell; and supply big list of editors who 
buy from beginners. Lots of small checks 
in a hurry bring cash that adds up quick- 
ly. No tedious study. Write to sell, right 
away. Send for free facts. 


BENSON BARRETT 


1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 160-0, Chicago 28, Ill. 


A tin Of A Lifetime 


Planned and arranged by Robert Kaz- 
mayer, accompanied by Mr. & Mrs. Wm. 
E. Skadden of Springfield, Ill. 


Lv. NYC, July 17, 











via PanAm flight: vis- 
iting England, Holland, Belgium, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Italy, and France. 
Return, PanAm flight to NYC, August 19. 
Round trip, $1240. 

Details, 
Kazmayer-Skadden 1956 Seminar Tour, 
P.O. Box 251 Springfield, Ill. 


tour applications, Write or Wire: 














SUMMER STUDY in 





Earn pr 

through poe = ne Mig in one of 

our summer travel projects in 

the fields of Education, History, Art, 

Sociology, Languages, Journalism, etc. 

Offered by colleges and universities, these 

travel courses are planned to satisfy “‘in- 

service’ credit requirements. Total cost, $495 

up, includes everything from New York back 
to New York. 


STUDY ABROAD 


wecoereneentreco 


250 WEST ‘57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


Music, 








252 





| Toomey, 
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IEA-NEA Will Co-Sponsor Summer Tours 
For Teachers, Extending Around the World 


The Illinois Education Association and 
the National Education Association will co- 
sponsor summer tours for teachers extend- 
ing from the continental limits of the 
United States all the way around the world. 

In this, the 10th year of the NEA travel 
division, tours will be conducted to Alaska, 
Hawaii, Mexico, Central America, South 
America, Europe, the Near East, Round the 


| World, western United States, New Eng- 
| land and French Canada, and a seminar in 


Washington, D. C. Western Illinois State 
College will conduct several of the tours, 
including two Round the World. 

US tours of the Pacific Northwest include 


' one tour limited to NEA convention dele- 


gates, scheduled with a week in Portland at 
the time of the convention. There is another 
general tour scheduled. 

A special economy tour to Europe and 
the Near East is scheduled, with an age 
limit of 35. There will also be special tours 


to these areas for retired teachers, the 
American Association of College Teachers 
of Education, and the American Library As- 
sociation. Details may be obtained from the 
NEA travel division. 

The division will also make arrangements 
for teachers who wish to travel independ- 
ently in Europe or the Near East. 

The seminar in Washington will be on 
“The United States Government in Action,” 
sponsored in cooperation with the National 
Council for the Social Studies. It will be of- 
fered for the first time next summer. Five 
weeks will be spent in Washington, with 
conferences in various governmental offices. 
Academic credit may be earned by partici- 
pants. 

Folders on specific tours and other infor- 
mation may be obtained by writing to Di- 
vision of Travel Service, National Education 
Association, 1201 16th Street NW, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Board Briefs 


Meeting: 8:30 p.m. Dec. 26, 1955, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. 
Pres. William H. Carruthers; 
Edna M. Siebert, Mildred 
A. W. Boley, Bertrand L. Smith, 
and Earl H. Hanson; 


F. Pearson. 


Present: 
directors 


Goreham, 
Secretary Irving 


W. J. 
Executive 

Business: The board approved minutes 
of its previous meeting, and considered 
further a billboard advertising project in 
cooperation with other organizations. It 
received reports on NEA-IEA member- 
ships, association finances, field service, and 
recommendations to the Schools Problems 
Commission. The board approved the 
Nov. 30, 1955, financial report. It author- 
ized investment of Teacher Home Funds in 
certain interest-bearing securities, and 
authorized the payment of membership 
dues ($100) to the World Confedera- 
tion of Organizations of the Teaching 
Profession. 

The board then discussed details of the 
Annual Meeting (Dec. 27 to 29) and 
determined future meeting dates as fol- 
lows: Jan. 15, Chicago; Feb. 4, Spring- 
field; Mar. 17, Chicago; April 13, Chicago; 
and May 12, Springfield. 

The meeting adjourned at 11 p.m. 


Meeting: 3:15 p.m. Jan. 15, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


Present: Pres. William H. Carruthers; 
directors Edna Siebert, Mildred Toomey, 
W. J. Goreham, Earl Hanson, A. W. Boley, 
and B. L. Smith; Executive Secretary 
Irving F. Pearson; and IEA Director of 
Professional and Public Relations Claude 
Vick. 

The board approved minutes of its pre- 
vious meeting, a progress report (1947- 
1956) on the Illinois Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards, and the current monthly financial 
report. It received reports of the legisla- 
tive, public relations, and finance com- 
mittees and their chairmen, and a field 
service report. The board also received a 


report of congressional contacts at Wash- 
ington by Dr. Smith and William Floyd, 
relative to federal aid to school building 
construction. 

The board considered public relations 
projects such as “Eddie, the Educator,” 
bill board posters, and local workshops 
and conferences. It approved plans for 
the annual Leaders Conference to be held 
in August at Carbondale, considered plans 
for an all-member news letter project, 
considered ways and means of ume. 
ing IEA and NEA membership, 
received a report of successful progress 
of NEA life memberships in Illinois. 

The board accepted the investigating 
committee’s report and recommendations 
regarding the Ted Rusiewski contract case 
(Sunfield) and declared the case closed. 

The board received a report on the audit 
of East Central Division finance and mem- 
bership records preliminary to the transfer 
of the records to the new division treasurer. 
It adopted a resolution to take final action 
later on petitions “for” and “against” 
creating a new division out of Lake 
County. The board set Dec. 27 to 29, 1956, 
as the dates of the next Annual Meeting 
at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago; hired Miss 
Vivian Curry as secretary in the editorial 
department; allocated $100 per state asso- 
ciation delegate to the NEA convention 
in Portland, Ore., and considered con- 
tractual maiters with the field assistant 
in Chicago. It heard reports of develop- 
ments in the Charles H. Shamel Estate, 
commended Mr. Pearson and Mr. Vick 
for their efforts in behalf of the association 
in this respect, and authorized continued 
negotiations accordingly. 

The board called for a joint meeting of 
governing committees, the organization 
committee, and the board for Saturday 
morning, April 21, with committee meet- 
ings being held the night before and a 
board meeting Saturday evening. 

The meeting adjourned at 6:40 p.m. 

Invinc F. PEARSON, 
Executive Secretary, IEA 


and 


Illinois Education 





A ELE DDS SS FEIT 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 25-Aug. 4; Aug. 6-Sept. 1 


Numerous courses will be offered in all 
divisions of the University—graduate and 
under-graduate. 

Faculty includes many distinguished profes- 
sors. Organized social, cultural, and recrea- 
tional activities. Comfortable rooms avail- 
able on or near campus. Summer <iimate is 

delightful. 

For BULLETIN, write to Dean of Summer 
Session, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles 7. 


EARN YOUR > 
MASTER’S DEGREE 


Modern education for nursery and elementary school 
weachers. M.Ed. ¢ year. Small classes: individ- 
walized program. Laboratory school, . Saturday, 
and Summer classes available. B.Ed. course four years 
Fully accredited. Coeducational. Campus on Chicago's 
beautiful North Shore. Write for catalog. 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


K. Richard Johanson, Pres, 2824 Sheridan, Evanston, If. 











A new outdoor education area in 
beautiful, historic southern Illinois. 


May we tell you about it? 


The Educational Council of 100, Inc. 
Box 311, Carbondale, Ili. 








TEACHERS! 
Efficient, reliable and 
personalized service for 
teachers seeking profes 
sional and financial ad- 
vancement. Under direct 
Albert management for 

generations. 


ANATIONAL SERVICE 


ALBERT 


Teachers Agency 
Original Albert—Since 1885 ember MATA 
25 E. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member N.A.T.A. 36th Year 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 


706 South Fourth Street, Clinton, Iowa 














4 U 7 TEACHERS AGENCY. 
Missoula, Mont. 
Member N.A.T.A. 
Alaska, Hawaii, all the West 
Opportunities unlimited. 


Western Certification Booklet with 
FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. REGISTER 
41 Years Placement Service 


FOR THE BETTER POSITIONS 


IN ILLINOIS 


contact 


Now! 


Illiana Teachers Service 
Champaign, Illinois 





TEACHERS COME WEST 
Unexcelled Service. ‘oat in West. 
Free Enr. Wm, R , Ph.D., Mor. 

ae ae 
ROCKKITT TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


110 US Nar Bann Bibc Denver. 














THE | Yates-Fisher 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


PAUL YATES 
ESTABLISHED IN 


Manager 
1906 


KINDERGARTEN THROUGH NIVERS 


23 E. Jackson Blvd. « Chicago 4 


MEMBER NATA 


February, 1956 





These are announcementa by the manufac-- 
turers of new products which we believe will be 
of professional interest to educators. This list- 
ing should not be construed as a recommendation 
by the editor. You will want to check and com- 
pare these items with others to be found in your 
school supply store. lf unable to find the prod- 
ucts desired, write to ILLINOIS EDUCATION and 
your request for information will be forwarded 
to the producer. 


The Book Master is a new and improved 
holder for books of all sizes and weights. 
It is so designed that an arm will hold 
any book, magazine, or notebook in a con- 
venient position for reading or copying. 
Features include a gentle snap-action, 
hold-down arm, enabling the reader to 
turn pages with one hand and work with 
the other without interruption. Solid, 
strong, and sturdy, the Book Master comes 
in hammertone grey, is of heavy-gauge 
steel, and weighs one-half pound. List 
price, $1.29. 

Earth Curved Relief Maps were devel- 
oped for blind children, but have been 
approved by teachers at every educational 
level, from primary grades to universities, 
in geography, history, current events, Eng- 
lish literature, and language classes. Their 
authenticity has drawn high praise from 
eminent geographers and cartographers. 
They are modelled in tones of ochre, sepia, 
and turquoise, and measure 23 inches in 
diameter and 6 inches in depth. They 
weigh 14 ounces and have a flat back, 
and can be hung as easily as a picture. 

The Educator is a new Webcor tape 
recorder, especially designed for the school 
market. Two recording heads and easy 
one-knob control make it easy for any 
teacher or even any child to use the instru- 
ment. It is possible to record on both sides 
of the tape without any interruption be- 
cause the Educator eliminates the necessity 
of reel turnover. Available through audio- 
visual dealers. 

Poppet, a new pen-type adhesive appli- 
cator, is a handy aid for users of mucilage 
or paste. The pliable plastic pen ejects a 


| dot of rubber cement each time it is tapped 


where cement is desired. Comes equipped 
with a cap. Convenient for scrapbooks, 
editing yearbooks, and pasting up lay-outs. 
Retails at $1, and holds enough adhesive to 
make about 5000 dots. Refills are available 
at 10 cents each. Available at school 
supply dealers. 

The Educator Wall Model projection 
screen has a new safety locking mechanism 
designed specifically for classroom use. It 
features an exclusive automatic roller lock 
which provides smooth roller action, even 


hanging of fabric, and positive protection 


against the fabric’s being pulled beyond 
the picture edge. Provided with a “tear- 
drop” design case and supplied with “Vyna- 
Flect” flame and mildew proof Fon 
beaded fabric, it is available in six sizes: 
37 in. by 50 in. to 70 in. by 70 in. Avail- 
able through audio-visual dealers. 
Tri-Simplex Micro-Projector, designed 
for schools with low budgets, projects 
microscope slides or images of living micro- 
organisms in liquid onto a wall screen; aiso 
projects images for table-top tracing. 


Western 


State College 
of Colorado at Gunnison 
First Session, June 4 to June 15 


Second Session, June 18 to August 2 
Music Camp, August 5 to August 17 


Programs leading to the Bachelor and 
Master degrees and Certificate of Ad- 


vanced Study. Refresher courses, 


make-up work, accelerated study. 
Special workshops. 


Western State College is an ideal 
choice because of its climate and ex- 
cellent facilities. Snow-capped peaks 


within short driving distance; trout 


fishing; scenic tours; an unusual op- 


portunity for study and vacation 


pleasures. 


Write for Summer Session Bulletin, 
special Workshop bulletins, or other 


information. 
Public information and Services 


WESTERN STATE COLLEGE 


Gunnison, Colorado 











TRAVEL and EARN 


College Credit 


During the summer of 1956, West- 
ern Illinois State College in co- 
operation with the National Edu- 
cation Association and the Illinois 
Education Association, is offering 
nine excellent itineraries to teach- 


ers 


for which college credit 


(graduate or undergraduate) will 
be granted. 


I. 
= 


Boston, Quebec, Niagara Falls (Bus) 
British Isles, Scandinavian 
Denmark and Europe (Air) 
British Isles, Central, Western, 
Southern Europe (Ship) 


"Round-the-World (Air) 
Central America (Air) 
Mexico (Bus) 

Alaska (Air) 

South America (Air) 
Hawaiian Islands (Air) 


countries, 


and 


For further information relative to 
dates, price, and subjects in which 
credit may be earned write A. B. 
Roberts, Tour Coordinator, West- 
ern Illinois State College, Macomb, 
Illinois. 











YU 


Be the firat in your school to use the new 


material offered by the advertisers in ILLINOIS 
EpucaTion. Sometimes not all the attractive 
offerings are listed in this column, so watch the 
advertisers’ own copy. In using the coupon, 
please print your name, address, and title. 

77. Train Display Streamer is a display 
item, 160 inches long, accordion folded 
for filing, printed front and back to show 
freight and passenger trains, in color. One 
copy per classroom. (Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads) 

78. Helpful materials for menstrual edu- 
cation. Indicate quantities of booklets de- 
sired for each age level. (Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, Cellucotton Division) 

78a. You're a Young Lady Now is an 
trated booklet for girls from nine to 12. 

78b. Very Personally Yours is an illustrated 
booklet for girls 12 years old and older. See ad 
in this issue for ordering free movie by Walt 
Disney Productions and other teaching aids. 

79. Aids to help teach menstrual hy- 
giene. Indicate quantities of booklets 
desired for each age level. (Personal Prod- 
ucts Corporation) 

79a. Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered is 
an illustrated booklet for girls from nine to 12. 

79b. Growing Up and Liking It is an illus- 
trated booklet for girls from 12 to 18 years of 
age. See ad in this issue for ordering free color 
filmstrip and movie on free loan. 

80. This . . . Is How It Is—what to ex- 
pect when you make the switch from high- 
school campus to the army team. (Depart- 
ment of the Army) 

81. Helping Youth Face the Facts of 
Military Life is a folder for high-school 
principals, career guidance counselors, and 


illus- 
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Guadalajara Summer School 


school sponsored by 


Guadalajara and 


The accredited bilingual 
the Universidad Autonoma de 
members of Stanford University faculty will offer in 
Guadalajara, Mexico, July 2-August ||, courses in 
art, folklore, geography, history, language and 
literature. $225 covers tuition, board & room. Write 
Prof. Juan B. Rael, Box K, Stanford University, Calif 


See Europe ceroit 


CREDITS 


Enjoy carefree travel, finest sights, congenial 
small party, fourth annual Music and Art Tour. 
10 countries, 47 days abroad. $990 up, (plus 
transportation). Write now for brochure. 


E. LAWRENCE BARR 
914 Leebarton Ct. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
SUMMER IN HAWAII 


Third Annual Tour 
1956 





Sun Travel 
«& «& 


Surf Study 
Earn credits up to 6 hours at University of Hawaii 
while vacationing and relaxing in this world re- 
nowned wonderland. Accommodations at Waikiki 
Beach—an experience in international living and 
friendships. 6% weeks, June 24 to August 8. 
Also three-week tour. Literature and information 
available. Write: MARGARET O'CONNOR, 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


Around the World Tour 


July and August 

$1700 all-inclusive 
Write—C. Daggett, State College 

Whitewater, Wis. 
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teachers. (Department of the Army) 

82. For Pebble Pups. As fully explained 
in the Wrigley ad in this issue, this 90- 
page booklet, with 26 pages of photo- 
graphs, helps identify and classify rocks 
and minerals. It goes beyond being a basic 
help in studying science and nature; it 
starts youngsters on a lifetime hobby and 
awakens them to the fun to be found in 
the study of geology and mineralogy. In- 
cluded also is a box, 4% in. x 7% in., con- 
taining 18 different rocks and minerals, 
accurately labeled. Cost for booklet and 
specimen box, $1.25. No CODs. Send 
$1.25 with order. (Chicago Natural History 
Museum) j 

83. How To Apply For A Summer Job 
supplies information on the types of or- 
ganizations throughout the United States 
that seek extra help during the summer 
months, provides a list of more than 150 
kinds of jobs that may be found in such 
organizations, and suggests pertinent infor- 
mation to be included in a letter of appli- 
cation. Also supplies information on how 
a list of summer employers may be ob- 
tained. One copy to a teacher. Not avail- 
able after May 1. (National Directory 
Service) ; 

84. Bulletin of The University of South- 
ern California is an announcement of the 
various courses that will be offered during 
the summer session of 1956. 

85. Announcement of 1956 summer pro- 
gram and courses, open to both men and 
women, in arts and sciences and in educa- 
tion. Special courses for teachers in Amer- 
ican government; physical sciences and far 
eastern history with scholarships available 
summer program for degree of master of 
education; special conferences; extra-cur- 
ricular activities. (Harvard Summer School 

87. Summer Session Bulletin of North- 
western University has complete descrip- 
tion of summer offerings, together with 
faculty, features, and general information 

9. New No. 56 Teachers Buying Guide 
contains than 3500 items. Work- 
books, posters, games, books, supplies, and 
equipment are completely described and 
illustrated to make this a source book for 
teaching material. (Beckley-Cardy Co.) 

10. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett Publishers) 

11. Worktext Catalog is an 80-page cata- 


more 


log. Lists worktext, workbooks, teaching 
aids, tests, readers, and library books in 
the fields of mathematics, science, music, 
reading, history, health, shopwork, and 
many others. (The Steck Co.) 

12. Free Sample of Vintex dish cloth 
with details of a money-making plan which 
school clubs have used for many years. 
(Vine Associates) — 

15. Sample box assortments of greeting 
cards on approval plus “give-away gifts,” 
and instructions for fund raising for indi- 
viduals, groups, and schools. (Elliott Greet- 
ing Card Co.) 

51. School Furniture Catalog is a 24- 
page, well-illustrated catalog of seating 
and desk equipment for various 
uses. Illustrations show the different types 
of installations in actual classrooms. (Amer- 
ican Seating Co.) 


school 


54. Europe in 1956 consists of colorful 
folders on 46- to 5l-day, eight-country 
itinerary and costs of tours offered by 
Clson Travel Olson's 
Campus Tours, from March through Sep- 
tember. Tour costs, $1385 and up 


Organization and 


55. Brochure on Summer Study in Eu- 
rope in the fields of education, history, art, 
music, sociology, languages, and journalism 

credit re- 
up. (Study 


“in-service” 
$495 and 


satisty 
Cost 


Planned to 
quirements 
Abroad) 

71. Catalog has 85 pages listing Chris- 
tian teaching supplies, public ations, handi- 
work, and gifts. (David C. Cook) 

61. Class Report is planned as a series 
of typical pupil reports about coal and its 
everyday life For 
One teacher 
quantity may be ordered after 
tion. (National Coal Association) 

89. Europe 1956. No pictures. Just a 
compact brochure outlining the itinerary 
of a tour to Europe, especially planned for 
young people between the ages of 21 and 
29. (Don Robertson Tours, Inc 

90. France. This 24-page booklet, in 
color—with its charming cover and inside 
illustrations by well-known French artists, 
as well as beautiful photographs—contains 
much helpful information on what to see 
and look for in various regions of France 
(French National Railroads) 

91. 1956 EBF Catalog of more than 
1000 films and filmstrips is designed as a 
working tool for everyday use by class- 
room teachers. Well indexed, according to 
subject matter. Colorfully illustrated. 40 
pages, size 10% in. x (Encylo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc.) , 
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For Teachers ‘ 


The Beginning Teacher, Yauch, Bartels, 
Morris. Henry Holt and Co.; 1955. Cloth. 
pages. Price, $3.50. 

This book has been written as a bridge to span 
the chasm between theory and actual practice 
between the theories of “good practices” taught 
in teacher education classes and the practical 
application of them which is possible in the 
public school classroom. The book is addressed 
to graduating seniors in teacher education, and 
should be of much help to them. 


and 
339 


Choosing Free Materials for Use in the School. 
The American Association of School Administra- 
NEA: 1955. Paper. Illustrated. 24 pages. 
Price, 50 cents. 

A practical guide to help teachers and admin- 
and use of the 
instructional ma- 


tors, 


make wise selection 
quantities of 


their way. 


istrators 
increasing 
terial coming 


free 


Working in the Core Program in Burris Lab- 
oratory Scheol, Myrtle Dewey Toops. Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Ind.; 1955. Paper. Il- 
lustrated. 60 pages. Price, $1 

A statement of the objectives of 
program, a survey of the techniques 
getting acquainted with child 
parents, the way the program was planned and 
involved in the 


the 
used in 
and his 


core 
each 
set up, the people and groups 
planning, the place occupied by the core in the 
the and col- 
lection of materials, techniques problem 
areas which were planned, and evaluation meth- 


these are all included in the 


Guidance 


4 Guidance Program for Rural Schools, Glyn 
Morris Research Inc 1955. 
Paper. 48 pages. Price, $1 

Sets forth which 
overcome the special problems in rural guidance. 
Includes the role of the classroom teacher, using 
guidance 


latest 


total school program, preparation 


used, 


monograph. 


ods 


Science Associates, 


procedures can be used to 


school experiences as part of the 
and making effective use of the 


methods materials 


program, 
guidance and 
Planning for Talented Youth, 
berg, Tannenbaum, and French 
Teachers College, Columbia 
City; 1955. Paper. 84 pages 
Prepared by the Talented Youth Project staff 
of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School 
Experimentation, this pamphlet summarizes and 
interprets theory and research in order to stimu- 
thorough and system- 
the and 
and 
schools may 
adequately 


Gold- 
Bureau of Pub- 


Passow, 
lications, University, 


New York 


give more 
attention to identifying 
for them The 


stated point to 


late schools to 
talented 
raised 


atic 
providing 
the 
undertake in order to 
for their talented youth 

A Survey of the Education of Gifted Children, 
Robert J. Havighurst, Eugene Stivers, and Robert 
F. De Haan. The University of Chicago Press, 
50 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37; November, 1955. 
Paper. 114 pages. Price, $1.50 

4 survey which contains a 
teria for a good program of education for gifted 
children, with illustrations of how the five 
criteria are met in attempt to trace 
and types 
them ; 
schools, 
gifted 
recent 


questions 
issues research 


provide more 


statement of cri- 


practice ; an 
types of programs 
which support 
the programs of some 45 
school systems, and projects for 
children: and a selective bibliography of 
publications concerning gifted children. 

Careers in Library Work, Ruth Wolozin; Ca- 
reer as Electronics Technician, Max A. Rutzick ; 
Careers in Public Relations and Career as Med- 
ical Social Worker, Don R. Frifield; and Career 
as Optometrist. B'nai B'rith Vocational Service 
1129 Vermont Avenue NW, Washington 
5. D. C.; 1955 Paper Illustrated 8 pages 
each. Price, 20 cents each 

Briefs which provide up-to-date information 
on topics of importance in career planning; out- 
look, nature of work, personal and educational 
qualifications, entry and advancement in the 
occupation, earnings and working conditions, 
and sources of further information. 


Health 


Health Goals for Youth. Schoo! Health Bureau, 
Health and Welfare Division, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., One Madison Avenue, New York 
10; 1954. Paper. Illustrated. 14 pages. Free. 

A booklet prepared especially for school ad- 
ministrators, to help them analyze the effective- 
ness of their school health programs. 


between 
communities 


relations 

of school 
summaries of 
serving 


Bureau, 


February, 1956 


( Publishers’ 


Miscellaneous 


Outdoor Education, compiled by 
Bartlett. Southern Illinois University, 
dale; 1955. Paper. Illustrated. 
able from Dr. Bartlett 

A description of a typical camping project of 
Southern Illinois University School's eighth- 
graders at Giant City State Park. This program 
earried on during the regular school year 
with 28 and girls, coordinating the re- 
sources of an outdoor environment with those 
usually found in a gocd classroom 

How to Use the Library, Santa and Hardy 
Pacific Books, Box Palo Alto, Calif 1955 
Paper. Illustrated. 79 pages. Price, 85 cents 

Basic library information for junior and 
senior high-school students, which should help 
them develop library skills necessary to success- 
ful use of the library in and throughout 
life. Conversational style and 
drawings should student interest 

More Publicity for Your School, Jim Newton, 
220 Sherman Avenue, Hamilton, Ohio. Paper. 22 
pages. Price, $1 

Designed to help educators get more publicity 
for their through weekly daily 
papers, posters Includes tips 
on how to what to include 
and what to for school 
pictures. 

Bird Houses, L. Day Perry and Frank Slepicka. 
Charles A. Bennett Co., Inc., 237 North Monroe 
Street, Peoria 3, Ill 1955. Paper. Illustrated. 
96 pages. Price, $1.75 

Working 
inexpensive 
Includes 


Mabel Lane 
Carbon- 


Copies avail- 


was 
boys 


resources 


558 


school 
later cartoon 


Increase 


schools and 
etc 


story, 


radio, bus 


write a news 


avoid, and ideas news 


and 
boxes, and 
making and 
nesting box so it attract birds 
and them from natural enemies, plus 
supplementary information on migration, family 
life, diet, and habits of various species of birds. 
Should the or home workshop 
with a number of interesting projects 

Dictionary of Etiquette, Nancy Loughridge 
Philosophical Library, 15 East 40th Street, New 
York 16; 1955. Cloth. 198 pages. Price, $3.50 

A broad-minded appraisal of what is and what 
isn’t behavior, which pre- 
sents in condensed form the ABC's of etiquette 
for modern living. 

Being Nice Is Lots of Fun, Jane K 
Hart Book Co., Inc 670 Fifth Avenue, 
York 19; 1955. Cloth. Illustrated. 63 
Price, $2.50 

For boys and 
nine, this book is a 
rhymes which point 
good manners. The 
Messie Bessie, Friendly Freddie, and others 
make an impression on youngsters with 
humor, rhyme, er illustrations 


drawings for making simple 
bird houses 


information 


nesting 
for 
will 


feeders. 
placing a 
protect 


provide school 


essential to correct 


Lansing 
New 
pages 


of five to 
of gay, catchy 
indirection, to 
Stan, 
will 
their 


from the ages 
collection 
the way, by 
actions of Stubborn 


girls 


and cle 


Reading 
Koala Bear Twins, Inez 
and Co., Inc. ; 1955. Cloth 
Price, $1.50. 
Written for 
through grade 
of two little 


Dutton 
pages. 


Hogan. E. P 
Illustrated. 46 


children from kindergarten 
two, this is an endearing story 
bears who found out that Mother 
Bear was right. There is much information 
about the animal and bird life of Australia, 
tucked into the entertaining tale of these frisky 
twins. 

Laughing Time, William Jay Smith. 
Little Brown and Co August, 1955. 
Illustrated. 56 pages. Price, $2.50 

A gay and lilting book of poetry for young 
children—and for the young-at-heart of any age 
The poems have rhythms and words which will 
appeal to youngsters—and meanings which will 
probably appeal to adults, too 


Atlantic- 
Cloth 


Science 
Natural Rubber: How Nature 
Serve Mankind. Natural 


and Science 
Rubber Bureau, 1631 





addreases {) 


NW 


16 pages 


K Street Washington ¢ dD. ¢ Paper 
Illustrated 
for class distribution 

A fact-booklet on 


vides 


Up to six available 


without 


copies 
charge 
rubber which 
and consumpti 
rubber is 
backgrourd Pre 


natural 
figures on 
tells how and 
and recounts its 


production 
where natural 
historical 


growr 
sented in form, in an 
format 
Copper—the 
Copper and Brass 
Lexington A venue 
requests to Car! H 
Illustrated. 16 
distribution to students 
Written for use by 
comic-book format, and 
and useful information 
alloys. Elementary 
it helpful as 
The Story of Glass 
tainer Manufacturers Institute In "9 
Avenue New York l¢ P 
16 pages Available in 
without 


simple interesting visua 


Oldest and the 
Research 

New 
Pihl 


pages 


Newest Metal 
Associatior 421 
York (Address 
secretary 195 Paper 
Available in 
without 


quantity for 
cost 
grade-school students 
containing intere 

and 


about copper 


science teachers should 


extra resource material 


Containers Glass 
aper 

quantities for 
distribution charge 


A unit 


to correlate 


designed for use in « 


with social studies 


and nutrition curricula It provide 
information about the 
uses of 


health 


history, mar 


present-day glass container 
contribution to 
home life 
Reptiles of Illinois, Pau! W. Parmale 
State Museum, 
lustrated. 88 


science indu 


Springfield 1955 Par 
pages 
Volume Five in 
which provides ar 
handbook for use ir 
the state, and ir 
natural 


identifying the 
earning their dist 


history 


Social Studies 


Current Affairs and Social Studies 
Town Meeting 
Middletown 
Single 


League ‘ z ngt 
Conr 
free 


and 


copies 
Describes illustrate 


relate current affairs to 


socia 
in junior and senior high school 

The United Nations—Ten Years of 
ment, William A. DeWitt. Publix 
mittee; 1955 Paper Illus 


cents 


A chieve- 
Affairs 


trated § 


Con 
pages 
Price, 25 
The author 
lieving that we 
the real 
distrust and 
foundations 
The Farmer's Wings, Lena C. Hil! 
Mehrens. National Aviation Educati 
Materials of Instruction Committee 
Avenue NW, Washington 6 
Illustrated 44 
boy 


finds substantial grounds for be 
have only make use of 


of the UN for 
misunderstanding 


begun t 
possibilities lessening 
and laying the 


for a lasting peace 


necticut 
Paper Price, 50 cents 
A city 
ranch and 
modern farmer—for 
and cattle 
shopping 
in social 
munity 


pages 


spends his vacation on a Kansas 
airplanes help the 
checking 


transportation on 


learns how small 


spraying, fence 


counting : even for 


trips and to Sunday schoo! For use 


studies, accelerating reading, and com- 


studies 





E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc 
New York 10 

Henry Holt and Cx » } 
York 10 

Little 
Boston 6 

NEA, 
dD. C 

Public Affairs Committee, Ine 
Street, New York 16 

Science 
Grand 


urth Aver 


Brown and Cx 34 Beacon 


16th Street NW, Washington 6 


1201 


22 East 38t 


Research Associates, Inc West 


Avenue, Chicago 10 





Calendar 
FEBRUARY 


16 to 18—National School Boards Associa- 
tion, annual convention; Chalfonte-Had- 
don Hall Hotel, Atlantic City, N.J. 

16 to 18—United Business Education Asso- 
ciation, joint convention of four divi- 
sions; Chicago. 

16 to 18—Annual convention, American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation, NEA; Chicago. 

18 to 23—National convention, American 
Association of School Administrators, 
NEA; Atlantic City, N.J. 

18 to 23—Annual meeting, NEA Depart- 
ment of Rural Education; Atlantic City, 
NJ. 

19 to 23—Midwinter meeting, National 
School Public Relations Association, 
NEA; Atlantic City, N.]. 

21 to 24—United Business Education As- 
sociation, NEA; Chicago. 

22—National Council of Administrative 
Women in Education, NEA; Atlantic 
City, N.J. 

25 to 29—40th annual convention, National 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, NEA; Chicago. 

MARCH 
3—Northwestern University in-service 
conference, “The Arts—Art, Music, and 
Dramatics”; Thorne Hall, Chicago 
Campus. 

5 to 7—llth annual national conference, 
Association for Higher Education, NEA; 
Chicago. 

7 to 10—Annual meeting, NEA Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals; 
Denver. 

10—IEA-ISNU School Public Relations 
Conference; Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity. 

12 to 17—National convention, NEA De- 
partment of Audio-Visual Instruction; 
Detroit. 

14 to 17--Fourth national convention, Na- 
tional Science Teachers Association, 
NEA; Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C. 

15 to 17—North Central Regional Confer- 
ence, NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers; Minneapolis. 

19 to 23—11th annual conference, Associ- 
ation for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, NEA; New York City. 

22 to 25—National Association of Deans 
of Women, NEA; Cincinnati. 

25 to 29—National convention, . merican 
Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, jointly with Mid- 
west Regional Conference, NEA; Chi- 
cago. 


APRIL 

1 to 6—Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion International, 1956 Study Confer- 
ence; Washington, D.C. 

6—IEA Southwestern Division meeting; 
Ainad Temple, East St. Louis. 


6 and 7—Central States Speech Associa- 
tion; Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
6 to 8—National Association of Educa- 
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By DONALD A. INGLI 


Director, Audio-Visual Aids, Southern Illinois University 


Films 

Numbers for Beginners (11 minutes, 
black and white or color, rent or purchase, 
primary level. Released by Johnson Hunt 
Productions.)—When children begin school, 
they may be aware of a few numbers but 
are unable to rationalize about them. De- 
signed to me th class in separating the 
idea of numbers from the counting of 
objects, this film can be used for an intro- 
duction to the number concept or for 
purposes of review. In demonstrating 
numbers from one to six, the film follows 
about the same procedure as would a class- 
room teacher. Each unit is illustrated by 
different objects and with the appropriate 
slow pacing and repetition in narration 
necessary for desirable emphasis. Through 
the use of animation, combinations of num- 
bers are illustrated in such a way as to 
catch and hold the child’s attention. 

Crystal Gazing (12 minutes, color or 
black and white, rent or purchase, junior 
high through adult. Moody Institute of 
Science, 1954.)-Among the unique but 
beautiful wonders of nature are cave for- 
mations with their crystalline growth of 
stalactites and stalagmites. Speleologists 
are constantly in search of the unknown 
beneath the earth’s surface. Through the 
medium of the camera you can see the 
eerie figures of crystal formations as they 
have developed slowly through the aeons. 
Crystalline treasures, although common in 
the depths of the earth, are also a part of 
our everyday life. We see them all around 
us, on the dinner table, in the medicine 
chest, and in the laboratory. Such simple 
things as table salt, sugar, alum, and cough 
syrup are made up of beautiful and precise 
crystals in many hues and colors. Photo- 
micrography brings these phenomena to 
the y= nll with the aid of polarized 
light and animation. This film would be of 
general interest as well as valuable for 
classes in general science, geology, chem- 
istry, and physics. 

Food and People (28 minutes, black and 
white, rent or purchase, senior high 
through adult. Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc.)—A vivid introduction to the 
world’s food problems, the film is made 
almost entirely from documentary footage. 
Two basic questions are posed: Can our 
world ever Sineens one of plenty? Is a 


world of plenty really worth working for? 
The viewer sees striking contrasts between 





tional Secretaries, regional conference; 
Wichita, Kan. 

7—In-service Conference on the Social 
Studies; Thorne Hall, Chicago Campus, 
Northwestern University. 


areas of plenty and those where starvation 
is common. In some sections there is 
abundatice coupled with tremendous 
waste. Can this surplus of food in a few 
countries be distributed in some way to 
overcome starvation in others? There is a 
divergence of opinion as to whether or not 
we can have a world of plenty. Some are 
convinced that such a world will never be 
possible; others believe that to acquire 
plenty, populations would have to be 
limited; while a third group feels the best 
approach is through more efficient and in- 
creased food production as well as actual 
distribution. Properly used, this film can 
be a thought-provoking experience for 
students in the social studies, as well as 
for interested adults. As the film pro- 
gresses, one becomes increasingly aware 
of the complexity of life throughout the 
civilized world and the problems which 
must be solved in order to secure “individ- 
ual security and world peace.” 


China, the Land and the People (15 min- 
utes, black and white or color, rent or 
purchase, intermediate and junior high. 
Coronet Instructional Films) — Present-day 
China is a country so diverse that it cannot 
be described by simple generalizations. 
Geographically, the north of China is dry, 
desert-influenced, and nearly devoid of 
timber, whereas the south is more tropical. 
In this country of 500,000,000 people, 
floods and famines seem to come ood te 
hand and each year cause indescribable 
disaster. Although mechanism has in- 
creased in China during the past few dec- 
ades, still most work is done by hand 
labor. Rice, lumber, millet, sorghum, corn, 
and Kaoliang are grown or harvested by 
age-old methods. The standard of living 
is low and apparently has changed but 
little during the communist regime. In 
watching the film and listening to the nar- 
ration, students begin to realize the poten- 
tial of this huge country with a population 
three times that of the United States. As 
time progresses and China becomes in- 
creasingly modern, this giant of eastern 
Asia and its people will become more and 
more pgwerful in world affairs. 


Filmstrips 

The African Lion is a series of film- 
strips taken from Walt Disney’s film, “The 
African Lion.” Produced in color and re- 
leased by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
in 1955, the set includes The King of 
Beasts, The King’s Realm, Life and Death 
on the African Plain, Larger Animals of 
Africa, Africa and Smaller African Ani- 
mals, and Elephants in Africa. Intended 
for use in the middle grades and ir high- 
school geography and science classes. 
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THE STAGE... 


explained for young people ’ 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLES way 


As more and more of our young people are exposed to 
the charm and appeal of ‘“‘the stage’’ they are looking 
for source material that covers this fascinating subject 
according to their needs and their interests. 


They find it in the pages of The American Peoples 
Encyclopedia. There they find everything from Aristo- 
phanes to Kukla, Fran, and Ollie, written by recog- 
nized authorities. The convenient ‘Reader's Topical 
Index”’ lists over 250 articles about persons, places 
and things in the popular categories of ‘Drama,’ 
“Dance,” and ‘ Entertainment.”’ 


The American Peoples Encyclopedia is written for 
young people by over 3200 outstanding leaders 
every field, including 15 Nobel Prize Winners. The) 
write for young peoples’ understanding and apprecia 
tion to provide complete, easy-to-find information 


This is why so many librarians and teachers whos: 


students have access to American People s, as well as 


other encyclopedias, report that they go first to The 
American People s Encyclopedia. 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA 
20 Magnificent Volumes of Usable Knowledge 
Franklin J. Meine — Editor-in-Chief 
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WESTERN ILLINOIS STATE COLLEGE 
MACOMB, ILLINOIS 
First term: June 4-July 13 
Second term: July 13-August 17 
Summer conference and educational exhibit: June 20-2! 


The summer conference will be held in cooperation with the 
Illinois Council on Community Schools. The council will be 
holding its fourth annual state conference. The workshop 
will revolve around the problems of community schools. 


EASTERN 
ILLINOIS 
STATE COLLEGE 
CHARLESTON, ILLINOIS 


Eight-week term: June |!- 
August 3. 


Conferences and workshops 
to be held include: Illinois 
Congress of Parents and 
tebe June 20-21; educa- 
tion conference and exhibit, 
June 21-22; parent educa- 
tion conference, July 30-31. 
Credit workshops on campus: 
children's literature, June |8- 
July 6; art, July 9-27; music 
camps wh elementary and 
high school students)—cho- 
rus June 17-24, Band | June 
24-July 1, Band Il July 1-8; 
off-campus workshop in ele- 
mentary education, Flora, 
August 6-24; Prairie States 
Field Study, New England, 
August 4-22 (write Dr. Albert 
Brown, director). 


The annual coaching clinic jointly 
sponsored by Illinois State Normal 
University and Western will be 
held at Western on June 12-13. 
Western will sponsor a number of 
field tour programs throughout the 
world a in the United States. 
Two music camps will be held dur- 
ing the summer terms for high 
school students. 


y PREPARE ‘* 
FOR ADVANCEMENT 
_. BY ATTENDING © 
SUMMER SESSIONS 
ATA 


PROFESSIONAL 


_ TEACHERS 


ILLINOIS 
STATE NORMAL 
UNIVERSITY 


NORMAL, ILLINOIS 


Eight-week term: June 18- 
August 10. 


Three-week post session: Au- 
gust 13-31. 

Music of Western Europe 
field course: June |6-August 
HH. 

The following conferences will 
be held: social science, June 
26-29; education, with ex- 
hibit, July 17-19; special ed- 
ucation, July 26-27. 

A number of clinics will also 
be held during the summer 
sessions: Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation, June 11-15; hand- 
writing, June 18-22, June 
25-29; elementary school 
mathematics, July 9-13; basic 
reading, July 9-13, July 23- 
27; public relations, July 16- 
20; advanced reading, July 
16-20, July 30-August 3; 
audio-visual, July 23-27; 
secondary school reading, 
August 6-10; international 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
STATE COLLEGE 


DeKALB, ILLINOIS 
Eight-week term: June 18-August 10 


Outdoor education classes at Lorado Taft Field Campus, 
Oregon, Illinois—elementary courses June 18-July 6, ad- 
vanced courses July 9-27; elementary education workshop 
at Sterling, June 18-July 27; educational exhibit, June 27-28; 
sixth annual legal conference, June 27; workshop in soil con- 
servation for in-service teachers—undergraduate at Spring- 
field on state basis June 25-July 13, same workshop on 
county basis to be arranged for DeKalb County (graduate), 
July 16-August 3; athletic clinics to be announced; clinical 
practice at speech and hearing center, June 25-August 3. 


education, August 13-17. 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION AND SUMMER CATALOGUE WRITE TO THE 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS AT THE COLLEGE OF YOUR CHOICE 





